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AMERICAN PRODUCERS 


Ill DAVID BELASCO 
BY JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER 


_) AVID BELASCO presents Mrs. Leslie Carter!” 


npany, 


will) be ferme 


I read no more. The faded playbill on my desk 

set whirring the subtle mechanism of memory, 
and presently I was launched on a little excursion into the 
past. Psychologists tell us that we live forward, think 
backward; a formula that neatly divides the past from the 
future; two aspects of one and the same thing. So the old- 
time announcement that headed this theatre programme 
served the purpose of liberating from my frozen sub- 
consciousness a cloud of recollections which swarmed like 
moths about a summer lamp. David Belasco was the lamp, 
and my memories of him the incessant moths; a mere piece 
of paper that became as potent as some antique and mut- 
tered conjuration whose magic evokes the wraiths of van- 
ished years. I saw, crystal-clear, a young man with raven- 
black hair, eyes so large and luminous that their iris had 
no defined color, the thick lashes and eyebrows a color-note 
for the face; the delicate aquiline nose that seemed less 
Syrian than Assyrian, and a profile that had something 
archaic and Eastern. You may see such sharp silhouettes 
on Babylonian or Egyptian tablets and tombs in the British 
Museum. Exotic, yes; but the vitality that burned in the 
eyes of the man and his few, significant gestures revealed 
an intense concentrated nature, one that could be stopped 
by nothing short of extinction. And the personality of 
David Belasco to-day is not a whit altered—if anything it 
is intensified; not mellowed, because he was born without 
angles. He is as much a riddle as he was three decades ago. 
Personality is an eternal enigma. 
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In his art Belasco is clairvoyant. He has been called a 
wizard, but his wizardry deals with externals; his genuine 
distinction lies in his ability to comprehend character. At 
times it amounts to sheer divination. It is his feminine side 
in operation. Sometimes it slips into mere sentimentality, 
and his art suffers thereby. And it is also the keystone to 
his success in training his artists; a sixth sense, that serves 
him infallibly as an agent of clairvoyance. 

Consider the inevitable current of his career. “I, too, 
am an actor,” he could have said, without parodying Cor- 
reggio, after he saw Charles Kean. Though the road was 
obscure, he boldly ventured forth on its tortuous thorough- 
fares, and whether as clown, bareback rider, peddler, 
newspaper man, call-boy, ‘“‘super,”’ actor in small parts, or 
prompter, he assumed his devious tasks with a vim that 
singled him out as one of the fore-ordained. No doubt it 
was a will-o’-the-wisp, this mad pursuit of an impossible 
ideal, but striving after the highest is the best intellectual 
gymnastic for a future artist. Nowadays, thanks to the 
debased ideal of the theatre, the very mention of discipline 
revolts the soul of the beginner. Where, indeed, are the 
glorious examples of yesteryear? The only prize to be run 
for and wrested from an indifferent public is pecuniary 
success. Let art go hang! 

In the days of Belasco’s youth the American stage shone 
like a constellation. There were not only stock companies 
everywhere, but there were such men and women as Edwin 
Booth, Charlotte Cushman, Mrs. D. P. Bowers, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Drew, Barrett, McCullough, Modjeska, Lotta, 
John T. Raymond, the elder Sothern (most incomparable 
of comedians), James A. Herne, Clara Morris, Genevieve 
Ward, Jeffreys Lewis, E. J. Buckley, Maud Granger, Harry 
Montague, Frederick Warde, Charles Coghlan, Rose 
Coghlan, Charles Thorne, F. F. Mackay, the two Western 
sisters, the lovely Adelaide Neilson—the list might be pro- 
longed for many pages. Young Belasco saw these people 
at close range. He studied them. He worked with that 
prodigal of talents, Dion Boucicault. He became ac- 
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quainted with the classics of the drama. He heard Shake- 
speare where Shakespeare is best heard—on the stage. 
He was a student at first hand, and, not having the time, 
he did not trouble himself about the aesthetics of play- 
writing, but kept that task for his leisure later years, after 
he had learned more in the fire of the footlights than the 
professors of the drama can ever tell him. He has always 
been catholic in his tastes, always receptive to new influ- 
ences, never rejecting novelty because it wore a repellent 
mask, instinctively knowing that practice comes before 
theory, that creation is the parent of criticism. 
Let it be said, and it cannot be said too often: The 
theatre is the theatre; and if this is a platitude, then en- 
grave it on your memory, for it is a golden platitude. In 
derision as well as sorrow, some Frenchman said that over 
the portal of every playhouse should be inscribed this 
legend: All Reality abandon, ye who enter here! Pre- 
cisely. Though it was meant in a subversive sense, this 
warning embodies the first law and last of the theatre. It 
must not be real, for reality is a slayer of illusion. It may 
be divorced from life, divorced from literature, yet remain 
invincibly itself. The frame is quite rigid. There it is, 
that bald, cold, empty space which during the traffic of two 
hours you must fill with what seems like life, else fall by 
the wayside with those who cannot unravel the secret of 
the Sphinx. It is all so inviting, so hospitable to every form 
of literary talent; but the laws of the Medes and Persians 
were not more immutable than are the drastic limitations 
of the theatre. Zola went further when he declared: The 
theatre of the future will be naturalistic or it will be noth- 
ing. It is not yet and never will be naturalistic. You may 
reel off at the tip of your tongue the Three Unities and the 
Thirty-six Situations, but the knowledge of these and a 
thousand axioms besides cannot make of a sow’s ear a silken 
purse. “How to Write a Play” lectures have never taught 
any one the art of play-making. 
As a stage director he always achieved success. There 
was no disputing his mastery of his material. Years of 
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adapting, rewriting, translating, had endowed him, coupled 
with his enormous experience, with swiftness in attacking 
any problem that presented itself and an inevitable tact in 
the handling of his forces. The principal reason why he 
has been successful in his fashioning of raw material is 
that, apart from his technical training, he is an untiring 
student of human nature. The procrustean theory of train. 
ing he discards. That way lies the arbitrary, the machine- 
made. He, if I may be allowed a slight exaggeration, fits 
his play to his actors. This simply means that he studies 
the instrument from the keys of which he extorts music, 
No two humans are alike. Belasco spies on souls. He 
makes his inferences; sometimes he goes on a wrong tack; 
not, however, often. He finds what he wants. A touch 
or two and the organism plays its own tune. He literally 
educes from his woman or man what is already in both of 
them. When he encounters a great natural mimetic gift 
like David Warfield’s, he is happy. A hint to such an in- 
telligence suffices. With lesser people he seldom fails, for 
he varies his procedure with each person. 

My personal belief is that he hypnotizes his players— 
let us call it that for want of a better word—else how ac- 
count for the many instances of actors and actresses who 
won success, artistic and otherwise, and have faded into 
mediocrity when they passed from under his personal 
domination? I know this has a Svengali flavor, but I am 
willing to let the statement stand for what it is worth— 
that under the intellectual supervision of this keen critic 
artists give out what is best in them. This much may be 
said without fear of contradiction: There is no precise 
Belasco method, no particular school; no actor or actress 
has ever lost his or her individuality; rather has that in- 
dividuality been accentuated and defined. Mrs. Carter's 
case is a signal instance, as well as that of Blanche Bates. 
I have sat through rehearsals at the Belasco Theatre when 
a full-dress rehearsal was as long and torturesome as an 
initial rehearsal. I have seen this impresario of accents, 
gestures, and attitudes go through an entire night, till morn 
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ing found his guests pallid, nervous, irritable, while he was 
as fresh as his company; his enthusiasm kept every one 
vital, every one save the curious students in the stalls. 
David Belasco is the last of that old line of stage-managers 
who teaches by personal precept.. And I don’t mind telling 
you that I suspect there is concealed in him somewhere an 
autocrat. 

I once wrote of him that if Richard Wagner had col- 
laborated with him in stage management it would have been 
to the lasting benefit of Bayreuth. The first garish school 
of stage decoration was an ugly dissonance in Wagner's 
attempt at a synthesis of the seven arts. Primarily David 
Belasco is a painter. He wields a big brush and paints 
broadly, but he can produce miniature effects; effects that 
charm, atmospheric effects. Nothing so exotically beautiful 
has ever been shown as the décor of The Darling of the 
Gods. Never mind the verisimilitude of the story. The 
scenic surroundings were more Japanese than the play itself 
—an attenuated echo of Pierre Loti’s exquisite Madame 
Chrysantheme. But the stage was a marvel of evocation. 
The River of Souls brought into the theatre a vision 
almost as mystical and melancholy as a page from Dante’s 
“Inferno.” Truly a moving picture. A proof before all 
letters! One that since has been paraded abroad as a 
triumphant discovery of the New Art. In all the theatres 
I visited at London and on the Continent I saw nothing that 
had not been forestalled by the genius of Belasco; not the 
startling lighting effects of Gordon Craig, nor the atmos- 
pheric innovations of Reinhardt, nor the resonant decora- 
tions of Bakst, were novel to me, for I had watched the 
experiments at the several Belasco theatres, had heard the 
discoverer himself discourse his theme. 

His fastidious taste in music he demonstrated by abolish- 
ing music during the entr’actes. The double-stage, an in- 
vention of the fertile Steele Mackaye, anticipated the 
Munich revolving stage by years, and was utilized by 
Belasco when at the Madison Square Theatre. But credit 
for his innumerable devices, artistic and mechanical, has 
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yet to be given him in many quarters; though the tendency 
to over-emphasize his abilities as a manager at the expense 
of his dramatic triumphs is deplorable. Mr. Belasco is not 
a theatrical upholsterer. He is more interested in the play 
than its setting. That he provides an adequate frame for 
his picture testifies to his disinterested love of perfection, 
If a period is to be illustrated, he illustrates it. The exact 
milieu is his motto. The sumptuous Du Barry epoch, the 
gorgeous exoticism of the Japanese, the American interiors 
in The Easiest Way, the austere simplicity of Marie 
Odile—four walls, a table, a few chairs, an image of the 
Madonna, a painting, two or three pigeons, and a small 
cast—to mention a few of his productions, testify to his 
sense of the eternal fitness of atmosphere. Nothing ever 
smacked of certain American scenes more than The Girl 
I Left Behind Me, The Heart of Maryland, Peter Grimm, 
or The Music Master. 

His art has grown in finesse. He has become more im- 
pressionistic. He suggests, rather than states. The con- 
temporary stage, thanks to the rather bleak decorative 
scheme of Ibsen and his followers, has become simpler in 
accessories. Despite the color extravagances of the Russian 
Ballet, the furnishings of the drama are more sober than, 
say, a decade ago. The picture itself has become simplified; 
formerly one couldn’t see the forest because of the trees 
therein or follow the piece because of its mise-en-scene. I 
have watched plays in fear and trembling because of the 
cart-loads of things on the stage, among which the actors 
painfully threaded their way. And that, too, was a passing 
fashion. Everything changes in the theatre except the 
theatre itself. George Moore in a recent preface tells a 
story about Granville Barker. That ingenious manager, 
actor, and playwright was explaining to a friend the “men- 
tality of his characters” in a projected play of his, when he 
was thus interrupted: “Get on with the story; it’s the 
story that counts.”’ In this anecdote is compressed the wis- 
dom of ages as seen through the spectacles of practical 
Mr. Everyman. For David Belasco the story’s the thing. 
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He has written and collaborated in the writing of many 
plays. He has had his failures. I recall his Younger 
Son, an adaptation from the German, put on, if I remem- 
ber right, at the Empire Theatre. Something went wrong, 
though it had several fine episodes. The adapter was im- 
placable; he it was who insisted that the piece be taken off. 
He was always his sternest critic. For nowadays this play 
would be a masterpiece. I remember, too, La Belle 
Russe. It was merely sensational in the violent style of 
its day, and Gallic to the core. However, this is not a 
record of Mr. Belasco’s achievements as a dramatist. He 
fought hard for recognition and won his way slowly and 
not ungrudgingly. In his naive and candid autobiography 
you may read the unique record of his climb to fortune. He 
is not without a touch of mysticism; was there ever any 
one connected with the theatre who was altogether free 
from its harmless superstitions? He believes in his star. 
Why not? It has hung there on the firmament of his con- 
sciousness since he can remember. He won't admit the 
fact that he hung it himself. But there it is. And, call it 
his ideal or what you will, he has followed this glowing 
symbol from the wilderness into the promised land. Nor 
has it ceased to shine for him. He is as full of artistic pro- 
jects as he was forty years ago. Happy man to grow 
younger in his heart though his head is gray! To-day the 
vivid-appearing young man of the late eighties looks like 
a French abbé in some courtly scene by a pastelist of the 
eighteenth century. His smile has the benevolent irony of 
a nature that will never become cynical. 

During our walks and talks in those far-away nights I 
often quizzed him about the Moderns. At that time, in- 
stead of writing books about Ibsen and Hauptmann, 
Maeterlinck and Becque, I was working in the critical 
trenches, throwing bombs at the uncritical old guard, which 
would die rather than surrender the privilege of calling 
Ibsen and the new dramatists “immoral, stupid, cynical, in- 
expert.” Well, David Belasco knew all these revolutionists ; 
he still reads them, as his library shelves show. He knows 
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more about the practical side of Ibsen (for he admires the 
great Norwegian’s supreme mastery of dramatic technique) 
than do his own faultfinders among the so-called amateur 
pocket playhouses. We discussed the entire movement— 
now a matter of history—till sometimes we were hoarse, 
The truth in the matter is this: David Belasco was literally 
born and bred in the great dramatic traditions of the golden 
age. Shakespeare is his god. Then the romantic French 
theatre. And little wonder. Sentiments more than ideas 
are the pabulum of his plays. He is unafraid of old con- 
ventions. He is an abnormally normal man. The New 
Movement is less a dramatic revolution than a filtration of 
modern motives into the theatre. The Ibsen technique 
dates back to the inexhaustible Scribe; while the Norwegian 
leans heavily in the matter of the thesis play on Dumas fils, 
Characterization is his trump card. 

Now, problems of a certain sort do not intrigue the fancy 
of Mr. Belasco. He dislikes the pulpit in the theatre. 
While he willingly admits that in the domain of drama 
there are many mansions, he is principally interested in 
what the psychologists call the primary emotions; the set- 
ting is of secondary interest. A piece full of black class 
hatred and lust, like the extraordinary Miss Julia of 
Strindberg, does not appeal to his sensibilities. Why? 
Question of temperament. Its ‘‘modernity” has nothing 
to do with the matter. It is, with all its shuddering power, 
too frank, too brutal, for him. He demands the consoling 
veils of illusion to cover the nakedness of the human soul. 
If a man loves the classic English school of portraiture and 
landscape, the suave mellow tones of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
the fragile grace and delicious melting hues of Gains- 
borough, the humid glory of the clouds in a Constable 
country scene, shall we quarrel with him for not prefering 
Manet or Degas? Mr. Belasco admires Ibsen, and he 
appreciates the skill and sincerity of Degas and Manet. 
But he sticks to his Reynolds and Constable and Gains- 
borough. Other days, other ways. 

He has said: “The true realism is not to reproduce 
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material things; . . . it is to reproduce the realities of inner 
life.” The theatre, despite its obvious exteriority, has its 
inner life. I don’t think that Mr. Belasco has cared to 
explore certain crannies of that “inner life,” because the 
dwellers on the threshold are rather disquieting to behold. 
Ibsen still speaks in an unknown tongue to the majority. 
This is not an apology, but an explanation. For me the 
popular play of the day is no better, no worse, than it was 
years ago. It is for public consumption, and in the theatre 
we Americans like to sip sweets, not to think. In the 
meantime let us rejoice in the possession of Belasco’s rare 
artistic personality. for he has done so much for our native 
theatre. 


Some months ago a manuscript of this article came to the attention of 
Theatre Arts. It took the editors only a few hours to know that it was 
exactly the article to represent Mr. Belasco in the American Producers series, 
but even that was too long a time, for The Outlook had already secured 
it. It is through the courtesy of The Outlook that we are permitted to 
reprint it here. Lack of space has required us to omit the very interesting 
personal history of Mr. Belasco with which the article opened. Mr. 
Huneker gives Mr. Belasco only general credit for some of the special 
pioneering he did in production years ago, before there was a new move- 
ment to spur him on, omitting footlights, borders, etc. He does give, how- 
ever, more clearly than any man of younger acquaintance could—a sense of 
what that dominating quality has been which has enabled Mr. Belasco to 
do more with given material—human or mechanical—than almost any man 
of his generation; what it has been, in other wards, that has made him, 
from first to last, a successful producer. 











ART AND BUSINESS 


A RECORD OF THE THEATRE GUILD, INC, 
BY THERESA HELBURN 


ADMIT that my title is paradoxical. I admit that art 
| and business, strictly speaking, are incompatible; that 

any marriage between the two results in innumerable 
compromises. Pure art is an inevitable celibate. It is 
therefore somewhat to be doubted whether there is any 
place for it in an organization as synthetic as the theatre. 

It has been my privilege to be connected with what we 
call. without pretence “‘anart theatre;” an art theatre which, 
while it started in the traditional poverty and humility, has 
now to bear up under the stigma of success. I have been 
asked to explain this success, for it is undoubtedly rare. | 
feel I must also justify it. 

Let me then frankly confess that we are none of us pos- 
ing as pure artists in the theatre. We know we cannot 
pretend to the experimental, individualistic, absolutely ar- 
istocratic postion of the artist for whom nothing exists but 
his art. For us there are many other things to be consid- 
ered—good acting, good producing, important things like 
an audience, trivial things like salaries, rents and union 
labor. 

We found the theatre frankly commercial. We found in 
the commercial theatre a few beautiful and worth-while 
efforts, but very few. We found experimental theatres, 
small, uncertain, of primitive execution, of limited appeal. 
as all such enterprises must be—and, of supreme import- 
ance. We said to ourselves: there is a place for things that 
are sincere and beautiful in the theatre, a place wider than 
the experimental theatres can fill, a place less wide than the 
commercial theatre, even if it wanted to, could afford to 
occupy—that is our niche. 

We had no capital save enthusiasm and faith, but we had 
plenty of that. We found actors and producers and artists 
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who also had plenty of it. It is significant that whenever 
anyone raises a banner marked “Art,” that a crowd—and 
a crowd of artists—collects almost immediately around it. 
We secured a small, rather out-of-the-way playhouse, on 
generous terms owing to the faith of a patron of the Arts, 
—a faith which seems to have survived innumerable dis- 
illusions—and we started out, luckily, with a failure... A 
very colorful, creditable, artistic performance of a quite 
charming, but not very human play, The Bonds of Interest. 
It ran—from necessity—three weeks, and steadily lost 
money . . . the money we did not have. But there is noth- 
ing so helpful to the beginnings of an art theatre as a fail- 
ure, nothing so difficult to withstand as a success. 

The failure of our first play tested the faith of everyone 
implicated; and did not find it wanting. With undimin- 
ished enthusiasm we put on our second play. We put it on 
in the face of the disapproval, almost the ridicule, of the 
wiseacres, for it was a genre tragedy, and we had already 
reached the last of May—the season of bedroom farce 
and musical comedy. The surprising success of John Fer- 
guson is well known. It was more than a surprise to us, 
it was the convincing miracle. It showed us that our faith 
was justified, our faith in the existence of an audience eager 
for the kind of fare we wanted to offer. But let me 
say here that success in the terms of The Theatre Guild 
did not mean success in the terms of the commercial thea- 
tre, and it does not now. It is easy to forget that there are 
grades in success; that a successful year for a writer of text 
books does not mean a successful year for Robert W. 
Chambers. But John Ferguson ran all summer, and accu- 
mulated enough money for us to start the next season. 

To start only, not to run through the season. Only two 
failures would suffice to wipe out the little capital we had 
accumulated. They did. The two failures were Mase- 
field’s The Faithful and The Rise of Silas Lapham. They 
left us dangerously ill, financially speaking. The Power of 
Darkness sustained us through the crisis; Jane Clegg pulled 
us through—another success, but again in terms of an art 
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and not a commercial theatre. This play and the steady 
growth of our public enabled us to open our third season— 
a season which was to hold three successes, Heartbreak 
House, Mr. Pim Passes By, and Liliom. They have secured 
for us a solidity, not only of capital but of position in the 
eyes of the theatrical and theatre-going world. 

It is not mere accident that this, our third season, has 
been our most successful. In the first place we have profited 
by our experience; we have come to understand our audi- 
ence, we have gained in ability. From a chaotic group of 
enthusiasts, we have grown into an efficiently organized and 
smoothly functioning enterprise. There is danger as well 
as benefit in this. As long as we are conscious of this dan- 
ger, however, we may be safe. 

We have had three main problems to solve. First and 
most important, the selection of plays; second, the securing 
of first-rate actors, producers, and artists; third, the reach- 
ing and holding of the right audience for the sort of plays 
we wish to produce. These are the basic problems of any 
art theatre. We are in process of solving them on the prin- 
ciple of co-operation. 

The Guild is a group organization. It is run by a Board 
of Managers, and while there is one executive, none is su- 
preme. All matters of policy are submitted to the Board 
as a whole, also the choice of plays. The Board is made up 
of a group of very diverse people, who, while they are all 
keenly interested in the theatre, are not all of it. On it at 
present are a banker, a lawyer, an actress, an artist, a pro- 
ducer, and a playwright. Their personalities and attitudes 
to life vary widely—also their opinion of plays. They rep- 
resent an audience in miniature. When I explain that the 
choice of a play depends on the majority vote of this group, 
you will see how we have had to solve our first problem and 
make our first compromise. The plays we produce are not 
necessarily those nearest the hearts of us all. Undoubtedly 
some of us cherish unavailing passions for plays that never 
see the light of day (at our hand at least). As individuals, 
God knows what extreme and wonderful things, what 
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superb failures or undreamed of successes we might stage, 
but as a group we generally approximate in miniature the 
taste of the public we exist for, not the public of the com- 
mercial theatre, of claptrap farce, of melodrama, of comic 
opera, but the public that wants reality, sincerity and beauty 
—the only public we are trying to reach. 

It is, I think, for this reason that the proportion of our 
successes to our failures is so far above that of the commer- 
cial manager. Broadway counts one success to four or five 
failures. ‘We must have two successes out of five. This 
year we have had three. We are glad to receive sugges- 
tions for plays from everyone in the organization, but the 
ultimate choice rests with the Board. For obvious reasons, 
it is not wise to have the acting element too strongly repre- 
sented in the choice. It is humanly impossible for the actor 
entirely to separate the play and the part. 

The co-operation of the actor, however, is essential. We 
can not compete with Broadway salaries. We can offer our 
actors only a minimum salary and a percentage of the profits, 
if there are profits. He risks getting very little if we have 
a failure, but he may earn quite a tolerable sum if we have 
a success. He is assured against any real loss, however. 
and he is assured, if he is a member of our regular company, 
of permanent employment in New York City, and of several 
cosmopolitan openings, with the attendant publicity, which 
is quite as valuable as money to an actor. But more impor- 
tant perhaps than the actor’s willingness to share our gamble 
is his interest in the sort of play we are trying to produce. 
Only those who have worked in the commercial theatre can 
know the misery of putting on a play with actors who are 
not really interested in the play itself, who are selling their 
names and services for the salary alone. Only those who 
know the difficult task of putting on plays such as ours— 
plays that demand the utmost finish and reality of produc- 
tion, in four short weeks of rehearsal, when every actor re- 
hearsing is also playing eight performances a week, and 
opening cold in New York without any try-out on the road, 
before the most intelligent, sophisticated and fastidious au- 
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dience in New York City—can appreciate what the enthusi- 
astic co-operation of the actor, his genuine interest in the 
play itself, and the idea for which the Guild stands, can 
mean. Without it, our work would be impossible. The 
eagerness of actors, both established and unestablished, who 
want to be with us, shows how dear to their hearts is the 
idea of our organization. 

But finally, there is the problem of the audience. Ours 
is not necessarily a small audience, but it is a special one. It 
includes, as I have said, everyone who likes the genuine 
article in the theatre and not the specious. It is the public 
that buys Edith Wharton and Bernard Shaw rather than 
Ethel M. Dell or Robert Hichens. A public large enough 
not to worry about, you may say. Quite so, but the diff- 
culty is to get them all together in time. A novel may per- 
colate slowly to its public, starting with a small sale and 
gathering momentum as time goes on. A play must get its 
right audience all together under one roof at 8:30 of the 
evening of its first week. It cannot afford to wait, espe- 
cially in an art theatre which has no capital to waste on 
“nursing” a play. 

To make our first appeal reach the right audience, we 
have established a subscribing membership. Subscribing 
members are not patrons, they are just season ticket holders 
who pledge their interest in our work, by taking in advance 
tickets for all the productions of the season. There are no 
membership dues; on the contrary, in return for this pledge 
of faith, we sell our season tickets at reduced rates and with 
special privileges attached. That the scheme suits the sub- 
scribers as well as the Guild is attested by the growth of 
their number. Before our first season, we had found 135 
people brave enough to risk $5.00 on the two plays we 
promised. Before our second season, we had 500 subscrib- 
ers for the five plays scheduled. Last year we sold 1,500 
season tickets before our curtain went up on our first bill, 
and this year it looks as if 3,000 names will be on our books 
before the first night of our first play. At the present writ- 
ing, we have announced for the coming season an American 
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play Ambush by Arthur Richman, a revival of The Devil’s 
Disciple, a production of Romeo and Juliet, Claudel’s mys- 
tic drama The Tidings Brought to Mary, and a new St. 
John Ervine play. The production of Shaw’s Back to 
Methuselah will not, of course, be included in our regular 
season, but our subscribers will be the first privileged to se- 
cure seats. While the money of our subscribers is classed 
as a liability rather than an asset, it stands to us for the only 
endowment we have ever had or really want—an endow- 
ment that carries with it no traditional control, no influ- 
ence, no red tape; an endowment that means an interested 
and sympathetic audience, ready to receive and judge our 
productions with intelligent interest. 

This membership serves another purpose. It enables us 
to give one purely experimental performance a year. While 
our five bills are chosen on their merits alone, these merits 
we feel, must have a wide enough popular appeal to promise 
a four weeks’ run, for it takes us four weeks at least to pro- 
duce our next bill, and we can not afford to have the theatre 
idle. This appeal can scarcely be called popular from the 
point of view of Broadway, which demands a three months 
run as a minimum; but from the individualistic, aristocratic 
point of view of pure art which I have already hinted at, 
the need of an audience of, shall we say, 20,000 souls may 
seem an extreme demand. So each year, we choose a play 
which shall be independent of this need. We put it on for 
one performance only for our subscribers alone. It is “the 
least good seller” of the theatre. It may be as individual- 
istic, as aristocratic, as experimental as we care to have it. 
It is our annual fling. 

I doubt whether any endowed art theatre that could 
afford any number of these flings would keep sufficient con- 
tact with humanity and reality to survive, for, after all, the 
drama is a popular form. It is a hybrid art. It is a col- 
laboration between the creator and the interpreter, between 
artist and artisan, between reality and imitation—which 
brings me back to the question I am trying to avoid—Is 
there a place for pure art in the theatre? I refuse to an- 
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swer the question, but I do affirm that there is a place for 
purer art than the commercial theatre gives us or can give 
us, for sincerity of intention and execution, for beauty and 
reality. This is what the Theatre Guild is trying to offer— 
good plays for their own sake. 

The Guild is not run for private profit. After rent, roy.” 
alties, salaries, and reasonable commissions to the actors 
are paid, the profits go back into the organization to stabil 
ize it and make it secure, if anything in the theatre can be 
secure. We are not on easy street. We probably never 
will be, and we do not really want to be. What we want ig 
the general recognition of the theatre-going public, the con 
sciousness that there is a Theatre Guild, that it is constantly 
producing, and that whatever it produces is worth seeing, 
We are glad to welcome other organizations with aims 
similar to ours, either in our own or other cities, for it is 
only by having plenty of good dramatic fare that the public 
at large will come to appreciate it, and to discriminate be- 
tween the good and the bad. 

It is something of a national disgrace that America has 
only one Art Theatre, by which I mean a non-commercial 
professional organization with a theatre building, an or- 
ganization, such as ours, which in spite of the recognized 
distinction of many of the people connected with it, is still a 
small enterprise primitively housed at the old Garrick Thea- 
tre “way down” on Thirty-Fifth Street. 

But we have hopes. 











On this and succeeding pages the Theatre Arts 
presents the super-cabaret of Moscow, The 
Bat, founded in 1908 by Nikita Balieff, de- 
scribed by Oliver M. Sayler a year ago in his 
Russian Theatre under the Revolution, trans- 
ported to Paris last season with great artistic 
and financial success and likely to be seen in 
New York before the year is out. The above, 
is a design by Sudeykin for Trepak. 








IKITA BALIEFF’S “Theatre de la Chauve-Souris,” 
which is now housed in the Theatre Femina in Paris, 
the artistic curiosities of Moscow. Born of the 
Art Theatre it was at first merely a club, a thédtre intime, 
where after the performances of the Art Theatre the actors 
friends met for relaxation and entertainment. ‘The 
this club grew in proportion to its inaccessibility and 
much argument and clamor its doors were opened to 
As Mr. Balieff says, “It became necessary to tear 
down the wall of China that protected this inner circle of art 
and to open the doors of its offerings to all.” 

The entrance of the public did not in the least modify the 
theatre’s fundamental character. ‘Through all its success both 
in Russia and in France “The Bat” has remained the theatre 
cheer and good humor where a condensed rigid technique 


to the highest point of refinement and _ pi- 
It is a theatre of stylization, of concentrated expres- 
sion and harmonious colors, both in scenery and lighting. It 
is also a place of satire on matters artistic and political. Be- 
tween plays like Gorky’s Mother may come a burlesque of the 
incipal figures of the Moscow Art Theatre or a chorus of 
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Virgin Saint. ? 
peasant women singing of the discomforts of railroad travel 
under the Revolution. , 

The actors have attained and hold an intimate communion 
of ideas and sensations between themselves and the audience. 
This intimacy is maintained—whether the piece be farce, satire 

tragedy in pantomime, words or music. After every act . 
Balieff, round faced and jovial, comes out before the black 1 


curtains to ask what the audience thinks of the last piece and 
adds that he hopes they will like the next one. ‘This speech 
is answered by loud shouts from the audience. (I am speaking 

i French audience.) If the approval be not loud enough 
Balieff leans over and whispers, “‘But perhaps you don’t like 
it? We'll put out the lights and all go home, eh?” Loud 
clamor from the audience is the response. And so the per- 
formance goes on—often long after midnight. 

The actors of “The Bat” will tell you that their theatre, 
though Russian, has drawn its riches from the music and 
literature and color of the whole world. This may be true, 
true because beauty is the same the world over. The artists 
of “The Bat” have found beauty in the common things, the 
things of everyday life, and have interpreted them as only the 


Russians can. 
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COPEAU, 1921 


BY RALPH ROEDER 


HE success of the Théatre du Vieux-Colombier, 
after its second post-bellum season, has already 
reached a point at which it is evoking a tribute of 
reaction against it in certain quarters. The usual form of 
this tribute is the charge that in its adherence to a dramatic 
technic too limited, too “specialized,” and its devotion to 
three or four authors of note who control its policy, it is 
becoming a “‘little chapel.” Its founder, who has consolli- 
dated his theatre to so assailable a degree, is, however, far 
from seeing it as an established institution; for him it is still 
very much in process of evolution, and he is constantly com- 
bating such misunderstanding by explanations composed in 
the intervals of his labors as director, producer and actor. 
Materially, the theatre is solvent and independent: the 
first goal has been won. But it was in Copeau’s mind from 
the start that his enterprise should endure. Come what 
might, his was not to be one of those theatres that flourish a 
season and disappear, however unmeritedly. Indeed, he 
would probably say that such theatres do not disappear un- 
meritedly; with something of his Protestant sternness, he 
would refuse to admit the victory of an inclement world, 
the mere pressure of untoward circumstances: he would find 
in the fallen hero himself the weakness by which he fell. 
More then than his pride, his conscience forbade him to 
fail. In this sense, his theatre was, it is true, from its incep- 
tion “‘a little chapel’’: it was founded with the conviction of 
a religion, to accomplish certain reforms, and to endure. 
Conscience has been its motive power. The second of 
Copeau’s pamphlets of propaganda’* is to be entitled, pre- 
cisely, La Chapelle. 


* Cahiers du Vieux-Colombier. of which No. 1 has now been published. 
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Copeau has brought into the theatre the temperament of 
a Luther: the ardor of the reformer, the austerity of the 
scholar, the probity of the apostle, and perhaps also with 
the apostle’s humility the pride of his humility. It is easy 
to imagine him in another day in revolt against his mother 
Church, stigmatizing with article and hortation her secular 
lapses, her corruption, her decrepitude, and seceding to 
found a purcr ministry. He was born in his own day with 
the same schismatic soul. It is as though, in the new in- 
carnation, the priest had barely had time to become secular 
—as though, in his haste to be again at his appointed task, 
he had not stayed to assume a new guise and had strode into 
the twentieth century, shedding his cowl, unchanged, with 
the same shining, domed head, the same long, ascetic face, 
the same appraising eye and hortatory mouth. And he 
found, as it were, the same two-fold task confronting him: 
the secularization of the Book and the purification of the 
ministry. The first of these missions he has accomplished 
by restoring the classics through a vital re-interpretation 
of them, stripping them of their accumulated ritual of tra- 
dition to make them “understanded of the people.’’ So 
lovingly has he played them that they have become as pop- 
ular as the plays of the hour, that their popularity indeed 
has almost become a menace, in their shining concentration 
of genius, to the competition of contemporary writers. The 
same masterpieces are in the repertory of the House of 
Moliére as in his; but he plays them as if Moliére, instead 
of being in his tomb, were in the box-office, counting his 
receipts. His reverence for the great is that of one col- 
league for another. For him the dead are not dead: he 
takes a tireless pleasure in proving it not only by perform- 
ing their acknowledged masterpieces but by seeking out 
their minor works or exhuming those of the purely “‘liter- 
ary” theatre and playing the unplayable. It was one of 
these—Prosper Mérimée’s La Perichole—which in his first 
season of recuperation after the war, at the most critical 
period, established the fortunes of the theatre. In Paris 
it became the play of the hour. And even the Apocrypha, 
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he found, could be translated into the vulgate and would 
serve to bring the town to church. 

It is as friends—Les Amis du Vieux-Colombier— 
that he has rallied his public around him. In the name of 
friendship he has floated the enterprise financially. “‘Fin- 
ally, we added that if what we are doing deserves a salary, 
what we are merits yet more: gratitude and friendship. 
The spectator, we say, who comes to the Vieux-Colombier 
to spend a pleasant evening, in paying for his seat does no 
more than pay for his pleasure. He does not think or feel 
as a friend until the day when, realizing that it is incumbent 
upon him to do something more, he decides to pay with his 
person or his money, not only to assure our subsistence but 
to favor our development, not only to recognize what he 
receives from us but to prepare that which he expects and 
which already can be predicted in a persistence of effort to 
which confidence cannot be refused. On every occasion on 
which our words have been so fortunate as to define clearly 
this spirit of work in the Vieux-Colombier, and the spirit 
of friendship which it begets in the public, we have been 
answered by applause.”’ Through friendship so understood 
he has consolidated his public, like his company, about him, 
has made of both one body, the growing cohesive force of 
which becomes even more perceptible as an instrument of 
reform. It becomes readily understandable, therefore, 
that to retain the respect and support of this public, so per- 
sonally approached, the probity of character, the integrity 
of conscience, the honesty of personal life, of that lay 
brotherhood which he has made of his company, become 
responsibilities quite as important as those of talent. And 
the homogeneity of the company, which everyone who sees 
it immediately recognizes, is proof that they are being met. 
Through this quiet steady discipline of character and com- 
munion in work, more effectively than by invective, he ac- 
complishes his second mission. 

At this point the reformer melts into the artist, and the 
arbiter of taste into the contemporary. The role changes, 
the player remains much the same. The artist indeed does 
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reveal a range of sympathy and suppleness of mind, a whole 
gamut of modifying colors, a complexity of constitution, 
that are a complement as grateful as unexpected to the 
austerity of the reformer; but the artist is the creature, al- 
most the creation, of the reformer’s will, and is shaped in 
his likeness. Above all one feels in Copeau’s productions 
the presence of an inexorable will, a feat of the intelligence. 
Add to this an aversion to sensuous appeal, and one has per- 
haps the explanation of that faint anaesthetic suggestion of 
the cerebral that clings about his art, alike as a producer 
and an actor, and that seems at times to defeat its very per- 
fection. 

There is a disposition among many who recognize his 
success as an actor and a director of actors and as a pro- 
ducer of the classics, to discount the value or the originality 
of the modern plays he has produced. I think these critics 
make the mistake of expecting too much and of allowing 
too little; they are perhaps under the spell of that great 
will, that seems so easily capable of confessing its ambitions, 
of evoking light in darkness with the absoluteness of a de- 
cree, as at the stroke of a wand. It must be remembered 
that, if he is a reformer, he is not a radical. His reforms 
have been directed against decrepit traditions, not against 
tradition. His devotion to the classics is in itself evidence 
of that. He has not, like Antoine, founded a theatre to 
propagate a new school of play-writing or a new method of 
acting; or like Lugne-Poé systematically to introduce for- 
eign masterpieces or the advance guard of his own day— 
though, in a measure, he has incidentally done all of these 
things. Nor yet has he been insensible to these opportuni- 
ties, these obligations. He has merely had the wisdom to 
remember that it was not by taking thought that he could 
add to his stature. His concern was not to establish a new 
theatre, or a free theatre, or an art theatre, but merely a 
good theatre; and maybe in a moment of confidence he will 
let you see his ambition—his hope that in time it may grow 
to replace the—as he sees it—moribund and over-institu- 
tionalized State Theatre. But he is in no sense a precipitate 
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spirit, or a restless one; his is an intensely earnest, con- 
scientious and patient mind. He is too reflective to believe 
in originality as such, too fastidious to subscribe to fads, 
movements, cults. 

He has smiled at the critics who came to his opening ex- 
pecting his originality to be written broad as a placard, 
assertive as an advertisement, challenging as a manifesto; 
at those who have not realized that originality far from 
marking the start, could only be the far-off, hoped-for re- 
ward of his enterprise. Yet it has been in the dogged spirit 
of the pioneer that, with a kind of obstinate generosity, he 
has produced, year after year, the new plays the defects of 
which have not weighed with him against their promise. 
Of the four new plays produced this year two must be reck- 
oned failures (Henri Ghéons’s Le Pauvre sous l’Escalier, a 
mystery drawn from the Lives of the Saints; and Schlum- 
berger’s La Mort de Sparte, a chronicle tragedy founded 
on Plutarch’s Lives); the third had but a critical success 
(Francois Porché’s La Dauphine, a tragic romance of 
adolescence, in free verse) ; while the fourth was a diminu- 
tive, though thoroughly delightful trifle La Folle Journée, 
a one-act comedy by Emile Mazaud). Of all the new 
plays produced so far* only one perhaps has definitely 
established itself: Charles Vilorac’s Le Paquebot Tenacity. 
Under such conditions it is difficult to see the grounds for 
the charge that the theatre is in the hands of three or four 
authors of note who control its policy. 

What one may trace, however, is a certain family resem- 
blance, for all their variety, in the plays of the group who 
write for the theatre, qualities corresponding to those in 
Copeau’s mind that make his inspiration felt in them. The 
little chapel has not instituted a cult; but in the men who 
have made their devotions there the prior has inspired the 
qualities he respects. In all one feels a great sincerity, a 


* Undeterred by the failure of Jules Romain’s Cromedeyre-le-Vieil (sea- 
son 1919-1920), a very untheatrical composition, he is to produce next 
year a new play by him, a comedy: M. Troubadec saisi par la débauche. 
Other new plays announced are André Gide’s Saul, and Henri Monnier’s 
Le Diner Bourgeois. 
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certain artlessness, a decided sobriety of mood which is 
perhaps characteristic of their generation and is certainly 
touching in youth. These young men seem to be walking, 
with a wan smile, over that grave which the proverb of 
their elders dug them, Si jeunesse savait, si vieillesse pouvait. 
They know, and they know that they know; and perhaps, 
as with old age, their very knowledge has made them a lit- 
tle incapable—incapable, at all events, of those great swells 
of feeling from which masterpieces are wrought. They do 
not write masterpieces; but they write honestly, and their 
plain tales of the human heart are told without strain, and 
without pretentiousness. In this they too seem to partake 
of the discipline of the house. A certain shrewdness and 
sweetness run through their productions: qualities which 
can best be suggested to an American by saying that if any 
of our writers could be conceived of as fitting into that 
group, it would be Susan Glaspell. They are urban writ- 
ers, but they seem country-bred in feeling. They are sophis- 
ticated but they are wholesome. They write without ela- 
tion, but also without exaggeration. Sentiment they are 
not afraid of: it has, in their hands, an apple-like, nourish- 
ing sweetness. They are impatient of mere cleverness. 
Their irony is dignified. Take Le Paquebot Tenacity, for 
instance. Its pathos is sentimental, its hero a sentimental- 
ist; yet how reticent is the treatment. Its bitterness is un- 
emphatic; its tenderness cool and placid. It can reveal the 
sentimentality of its hero, that sentimentality which is so 
French, with complete detachment, yet with tranquil sym- 
pathy; and it handles his bruised heart with never a smear, 
adroitly, impassively. Similarly in La Dauphine, a tragedy 
of adolescence is treated by Francois Porché with easy un- 
derstanding but quite without dulcification. In these plays, 
it must be added, humor enters hardly at all. In the com- 
edies, of course, its caustic effect is the means—the easier 
device—by which that happy temperateness is secured at a 
stroke. Of all these plays it may be said that they are 
eminently of their time—disillusioned, unassertive, but 
heart-whole—and eminently French. 
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Incidentally, have we not happened here upon the revela- 
tion of another side of Copeau’s remarkable temperament 
in those qualities which being theirs are also his? Quali- 
ties to be suspected in the apostle of friendship but less ob- 
vious, perhaps, than the austerity which has its counterpart 
in the religious and classical inspiration of the authors of 
Le Pauvre Sous l’Escalier and La Mort de Sparte? To 
see yet another complement of his character, more astonish- 
ing and no less fundamental, the robust love of fun and 
genial ingenuousness, which even more than his tenderness 
and his sentiment temper his innate gravity one must turn to 
his rollicking productions of Moliére and Shakespeare; 
there is no contemporary author of his group that invites 
their display, with the single exception of Roger Martin du 
Gard, whose Rabelaisian peasant farce, La Testament du 
Pére Lelu is the occasion of one of the most masterly per- 
formances in the entire range of the theatre’s repertory. 
If at a performance of Le Pauvre sous lEscalier or La 
Dauphine one feels the chapel, at that of Le Paquebot Ten- 
acity or La Dauphine one feels the dovecot; in going out 
from the bright little theatre one almost expects to brush 
a downy wisp from one’s sleeve, or stealthily to pocket it. 
But at a performance of Le Testament du Pére Lelu or one 
of Moliére’s farces one has tumbled gleefully in the barn- 
yard or romped in the clown’s booth, at the lusty beck and 
call of Polichinelle; one has laughed like a child again, 
heart-whole. One has indeed gone a great way on the 
Protestant’s arm. But not the whole way until, at a per- 
formance of Shakespeare, one has pondered the significance 
of the acclamation of Twelfth Night at its hundredth per- 
formance of the season, the most popular of all the thea- 
tre’s productions. Only those who know the history of 
Shakespeare’s slow and difficult acclimatization in France 
will realize the force of this triumph or how much of it is 
due to the skill of the producer and the courage of the re- 
former. Once again then we return to thé reformer—in a 
new light. We see that broad, alert, enterprising spirit 
assailing the conservative taste of his own people, kneading 
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and loosening their prejudices, popularizing the works of 
foreign writers, to whose genius in the past the French have 
most obstinately objected.* 

In thus rehearsing the main outlines of Copeau’s artistic 
personality I have, I dare say, said nothing that has not 
long been familiar to the American public from a first-hand 
acquaintance with his work. If I have ventured to retrace 
these points it is because, seeing his work in its own home, 
against its proper background, in relation to its own audi- 
ence, I have seen them brought into focus and have been 
struck by their development on their own soil. It is the 
extent of this development which, I suppose, will most in- 
terest American “Friends of the Vieux-Colombier.” 

The audience—that audience of friends to which Copeau 
is constantly appealing, to reach which is the object not only 
of all his skill as a producer but of his devices in the very 
construction of his stage—is the explanation of his progress: 
it is the one element he lacked, naturally enough, abroad. 
It explains, for those who remain unccnvinced by some of 
his experiments, what they may feel as his deficiencies. 

Take, for instance, the stage and his use of it. He has 
sought contact with his audience to an almost literal degree 
in its extension and opening. The bright little concrete 
platform at the end of a narrow room is like an excavation 
into which the light seeps: one almost expects to hear the 
picks below it, around it, above it, seeking the rim, the sky. 
So like the Elizabethan stage in its ground plan and con- 
ventions, it is most like in its suggestion of the encircling 
open air—a suggestion that its bland uniform lighting, as 
of day-light, re-enforces. It is a Protestant stage, bare: 
upon it a play is expounded. One wonders if the Eliza- 
bethan theatre might not have made some such impression 


* Is this loosening of prejudice, this hospitality to foreign art, a result 
perhaps of the war? At the same time that Twelfth Night at the Vieux- 
Colombier is cheered at its final performance as it has been cheered at 
every performance since the opening, the Comédie-Francaise has made a 
brilliant production of Ibsen’s The Enemy of the People, and the critics 
have been uncnimous in praising the clarity, the humanity, and the poetry 
of an author whom they had always proscribed for his obscurity, his 
provincialism, and his pedestrianism. 
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on one, if the Puritans instead of abolishing had appropri- 
ated it and inducted the actors into holy orders. Copeau 
indeed has appropriated a stage only, as it seems, to abolish 
it. It is for him a mere point of departure. It is the nega- 
tion of the theatre of representation and all its seductive de- 
vices of darkness and illusion for which he has only scorn 
and withering epithets—‘‘pretentious’’—“cheat-the-eye”— 
and for which he substitutes drastically a pure scenic fiction. 
He is impatient of sham; but what he does actually is only 
to substitute one convention for another, that of the mind 
for that of the eye, the Protestant’s choice. He eschews 
color. His lighting is perfunctory—biding the time, one 
suspects, when those invisible picks in the walls shall have 
found the sun. 

But not the least astonishing aspect of all this enfranchise- 
ment is that he knows what to do with his liberty, when he 
has it. For this righteous geometrical entity which is his 
stage is not only the outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual state of grace; it is not merely the stratifica- 
tion of a temperament: it is the sphere of an artist. Though 


Note: “Nothing is easier”, Copeau writes me, “than to relate artistically 
the dimensions, the decoration, the lighting, etc. of the stage to the 
character and requirements of each play we produce. Intelligence suffices 
and a measure of technic. But that is not my ambition, which is not to 
realize gradually, by experiment, a new decorative formula. For\ scenic 
decoration, whether conceived of as illusion (trompe l'oeil) or not, and 
whatever may be the theatrical mechanism to which it is applied, will 
always be decoration, just as mechanism will always be mechanism. More 
or less taste, more or less art, will characterize it. It will never bring 
about a renovation or a transformation of the scenic life. I have consented 
resolutely to forego certain problems and even to give an imperfect 
hospitality to certain works which I respected for their literary value 
but which I did not believe destined to bring us anything new, and I 
have begun by bending all my efforts towards a certain emancipation, 
which I would have to explain at great length to make it understood, 
and which in any case will explain itself as soon as the new principles 
begin to take shape on a new stage, designed to give a new type of 
performance, in accordance with a new relation with the public. That 
is to say, there are for me no separate problems, and I shall not be able 
to show really what I expect of the future until I am in a position to 
build simultaneously and harmoniously an auditorium, a stage, and all 
their appurtenances. That is why I am always tempted to smile when 
I hear people speak of the perfection of the performances that we give. 
For my part, I am especially aware of their imperfection. But I do not 
let it worry me, as I know that that imperfection is necessary, chrono- 
logical, like a stage of our conscientious researches.” 
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he presents his play abstrusely, it would be a mistake to 
conclude that Copeau’s treatment of it is “literary.” It 
comes from his hands acted to the full, with a plastic effect 
of its own, a composition of moving figures and accented 
groups on different stage-levels, evolving in a spare and 
reticent pattern that is what he understands as a purely 
theatrical application of design. Effects derivative from 
other arts he excludes rigorously—at least in theory. In 
his practise a curious, a charmingly vulnerable, inconsist- 
ency appears; but it is so obvious, so ingenuous that it is 
disarming. The menial office of bedizening his ark—a con- 
cession to the vulgar?—he has: left to painters in whose 
choice he has not been happy; they have, for the most part, 
prettified with a cheap aestheticism that gives it not only 
a somewhat amateurish air of makeshift but a distinct sug- 
gestion of eccentricity, such as he has been in all else care- 
ful to avoid. This has been the case especially in the setting 
of Twelfth Night. Nothing more affected and less mirth- 
ful could be imagined than the resolute skittishness of its 
costuming or “decoration” —as nothing could be more spon- 
taneous and delightful than its performance.* 

Whatever exceptions one may take to the staging of 
Twelfth Night, its performance is a three-fold triumph: 
a triumph for the bard, a triumph for French audiences 
and a triumph for French actors. If in a certain ever- 
present keen, gem-like intelligence the racial element is 
slightly at variance with the looser mood of the original, 
in other respects, in the buoyancy, the spontaneity, the play- 
fulness and easy freedom from self-consciousness, and above 
all, in the lyric intonation and amplitude of gesture, the 
French seem to have come closer to the measure of the 
Elizabethan than the modern English. Excellent as the 
translation is, it is the greater excellence of the reading 
that compensates for translation, that makes it forgotten. 


* I have since received from Copeau this explanation. “Your remarks 
upon the costuming and decoration of Twelfth Night are quite fair. But 
you must take into account the fact that this comedy was produced in 
the days of our debut in 1913-14 and that I may have undergone certain 
influences at that time to which I am no longer subject.” 
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This leaves one to speculate on what English culture might 
have been had it inherited the Elizabethan tradition with- 
out the Puritan break. Obviously, the men who felt and 
thought as did Shakespeare and his contemporaries, with 
such flowering exuberance and liquid sonorousness, were 
men whose ears were attuned to a richness and variety of 
musical intonation even in everyday speech. In that the 
French have preserved a musical and expressive intonation 
in everyday speech, as the English have sacrificed it to a 
decorous prejudice, they are able to animate Shakespeare's 
ornamental style easily and naturally, without recourse to 
an inflated rhetoric such as so invariably disfigures the 
delivery of the text in modern English or American pro- 
duction. To this initial advantage they bring others. They 
bring in the first place, a continual freshness as of im- 
provisation: I was not surprised to learn that the actors 
are so enamoured of the play that they continue to watch 
it, performance after performance, from their entrances, 
fretful to be on the stage again . . . playing! Of course! 
Twelfth Night! Is it not, to a Latin people, a carnival 
masque, with its music, its disguises, its praise of folly and 
its twitting of the Puritan; its amorous intrigue, its tooting 
buffoonery? Demure as its mood is, its inspiration is as 
Saturnalian as the music-hall’s. It is of the season in which 
bonds are loosed; it loosens all laces, it tugs at all stays, 
it cup-crowns its companions, it cross-garters its foes. The 
luckless Puritan is almost pathetically momentous in his 
respectability: the forlorn exaggerations of his conceit are 
those of a man who has presumed against nature in at- 
tempting to ignore her, and it is nature’s revenge to reveal 
herself in him so preposterously. When vanity has let leak 
his humanity, there is no longer any pumping his unfathom- 
able folly; the poor man has been so unwisely sagacious. 
It is as if one saw Malvolio before his mirror, indulging 
himself in his privacy, secure as he thinks from reproof or 
ridicule, and tasting in imagination the joys of that human- 
ity he dreads in the flesh; and suddenly his privacy is 
public! So Albert Savry plays him: a decorous monster 
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on two feet, the moral of whose fable runs on four. Mere 
animal spirits without an intellectual lining of satire the 
French appreciate, perhaps, less readily; for this reason Sir 
Toby, though he is played by an excellent actor, seems a 
trifle attenuated in his rowdyism, less liverish in his unc- 
tiousness than caustic with a quaint facetiousness of disposi- 
tion. Sheer phantasticating humor, however, like pure 
poetry, they respond to immediately. The Andrew Ague- 
cheek of Louis Jouvet, in its inimitable drollery, its porce- 
lain innocuousness, remains an exquisite interpretation, in 
the very spirit of the creator, of a part usually blunted by 
exaggeration. I submit that it is not often that the “star” 
of a performance of Twelfth Night is the Andrew Ague- 
cheek. Certainly the actor who can play Shakespeare’s nin- 
nies with the grace of their conception is rarer than the 
actor who can compass his rogues, his villains, or his heroes. 
Louis Jouvet has shown an incomparable felicity in a wide 
range of grotesque creations; in his Andrew Aguecheek he 
has given us a human being, of discreet extravagance, of 
lovable fatuity. His humor is so sleek that a caress seems 
the only possible form of appreciation: to applaud would 
rudely startle that delectable ninny. With his infantile eyes 
opening on a world he will never understand but in which 
he blandly claims a place with the best—and who will deny 
it him ?—with his quizzical lip ever uncertain of its cue to 
smile: with his moonstruck gravity and its hint of decorous 
breeding under all its fatuity; with his timidity that gives 
him, fleetingly, a kind of wistful appeal, he is as arch as 
infancy and as forlorn as senility. His hands hang limp 
as the paws of a squirrel; his knees have a furtive congenital 
droop and seem in perpetual sly conference toward the sup- 
port of that listless frame on its patient peregrinations in 
mischief. The eyes listen with incredible vacancy and in- 
credible attention. He is always late in laughing; he laughs 
because the others do; and he stops suddenly, as if startled 
by the sound of his own voice, with a timid peep to see if 
he has been detected. Futile, endearing precaution. He 
is never so much as noticed by the others. He is the back- 
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ward child, always playing by himself, however hard he 
caper in imitation of his companions. The negative droop 
of his body fairly calls for plucking. He has found his 
counterpart in Toby with the infallibility of natural law. 
His face is the echo of anecho. He is in nature as the void 
isin nature. This is unfathomable fooling. The art of the 
actor has been equal to that of the poet in its guilelessness; 
as there is no pointing in the one, there is no logic in the 
other; the hand on the keyboard seems to slip, at random, 
through unrelated tonalities, resulting, however, always in 
a slender and delicate harmony. And the facility of the 
performance attests its inspiration, as its rightness is proven 
by the fact that it has not changed since it was seen in New 
York. 

A performance that has developed since then is the Viola 
of Suzanne Bing. This Viola is a Tanzgra figure fluently 
modelled in a temperate material, a grave image of alacrity. 
Slim and wren-like, she stands in the middle of the stage, 
as on a pedestal poised for song, and tilting her head back, 
she begins to speak. And as she speaks, her eyes widen, 
as if she felt the Illyrian airs across her brow. She looks 
reflectively ahead and smiles at what she sees, demurely 
self-reliant. She seems to have taken the famous image of 
Patience on a monument, smiling at grief, as her device, to 
show how gallantly she could bear it. Her movements are 
rare, flowering and extremely deliberate, as if the stage 
were indeed her circumscribing monument. 

But that smile is her secret. It recurs after every be- 
wilderment, after every disappointment. When her mus- 
ing threatens melancholy, suddenly you see it gather in the 
corners of her mouth and with a rapid flare kindle, fuse- 
like, the entire face; the eyes, last of all, the thougitful 
experiencing eyes, absorb and discharge it cooly. This self- 
possession, this knowing air of latent courage, is perhaps 
what some of her critics have felt as “hardness” in her. 
Hard she is not, certainly; but behind all her varying moods, 
traced with a diamond-like distinctness, a gem-like trans- 
parency of art, one feels a certain controlling intelligence, 
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a detachment, a reasonableness, a poise, that is, I think, 
the one specifically French element in her impersonation. 
This smiling Viola is always “mistress of her event.” She 
has no tears until the moment of her re-union with her 
brother—tears of joy. The passages of self-pity she reads 
with an arch, deprecating half-smile and dismisses them as 
a too-fond indulgence. Her scenes with Orsino are exquisite 
in their reticence and tact. They are the very embodiment 
in words of silence. She refers to herself only to dismiss 
herself—tloyal to the hopelessness of her plight. To repine 
or to appeal has not so much as occurred to her. Her 
sovereign and undismayed spirit is that of a soul eminently 
“well-born.””—She has never been ship-wrecked in Illyria. 

A creed may be allowed its idiosyncracies; but who shall 
say that they are in the broad doctrine of this chapel, that 
is not only the platform of a reform or the pious pantheon 
of the living dead but a confessional and playground of 
the human spirit, where the perpetual wedding of laughter 
and tears that its ceremonies celebrate, ends in an issue of 
friends? 





Insignia of the Théatre du Vieux Colombier 
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From The Theatre of Tomorrow. 


l'wo productions on the stage of Jacques Copeau’s Théatre du Vieux Co- 
lombier in Paris. There is no proscenium and no separation of auditorium 
and stage other than the riser to the level of the forestage and the steps to 
the main stage above. The setting is identical in space with the stage itself, 
exits being made into adjoining rooms. The use and adaption of the per- 
manent structure, balcony and stairs, may be seen by a comparison of the 
setting for Tavelfth Night above, with that for La Surprise de l’Amour 
below. 
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THE UNITY OF ART 
BY NICOLAS ROERICH 


LL Art is one— indivisible; only the mode of expres- 
A is different. 

Just as a tree may have many branches, and each 
branch many leaves, yet all united in and growing from the 
same root, so itis with Art. Art also has its many branches, 
and each one may be subdivided into leaves and blossoms; 
yet all are one, drawing strength from the same sap, spring- 
ing from the same great root—the eternal sap of inspira- 
tion. 

This is an especially important truth in all work con- 
nected with the theatre. I have painted much for opera, 
ballet and drama, and have derived the greatest inspiration 
from being closely associated with the other great arts. I 
would, however, never paint scenery for opera or ballet 
without first having an intimate knowledge both of the 
drama and the music in question. I study both deeply— 
not so much from the purely musical or dramatic point of 
view, but to get at the soul that lies behind both, which 
must be one and the same if the work is to be great. Hav- 
ing steeped myself in the great idea, the inspiration that 
gave birth to the work, and let it take entire possession of 
me, I try to express the same thought, the same inspiration 
in painting, that others have already expressed in music and 
words. 

Especially I feel myself related to music, and as a com- 
poser, when writing, chooses a certain key to write in, so I 
paint in a certain key—a key of color; or perhaps it would 
be better to say a leitmotiv of color on which I base the 
whole. Thus, when I painted scenery for the Valkyrie for 
the Russian Opera, I felt the first act as black and yellow. 
This was my ground tone, for it seemed to me to be the 
ground tone of the music with its deep tragedy and its sud- 
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den flashings of brief happiness of Siegmund and Sieglinde. 
So much I felt this ground tone that I placed the hearth not 
at the side where it is usually found, but towards the cen- 
tre, so that when Siegmund relates the sad story of his 
lonely life, he and Sieglinde at one end of the table sit 
bathed in the light of the fire, the yellow flames shining on 
their golden hair, their heritage from the gods, while Hund- 
ing, at the other end sits, a black silhouette outlined against 
the glow, like a sombre presence of evil. 

In the last act I painted under the influence of the 
‘“Feuerzauber.”” This music impressed me deeply, and at 
the performances that I saw, the stage arrangements with 
Brunnhilde lying right on the front of the stage and the 
ridiculous little spurts of flame, no bigger than a lit match 
might give, always angered me with their utter inadequate- 
ness of expression as compared with the music. I placed 
Brunnhilde’s resting place right at the back, on the topmost 
pinnacle of the rocky summit of the mountain, so that when 
Wotan puts her to sleep, covered with her shield, she lies 
raised far above the rest of the scenery on the very top of 
the mountain. Also I discarded the usual spurts of real 
fire, and made my flames of the finest transparent silk, 
which, with the draught of the ventilators and strongly lit 
up from underneath, gave, in the darkness of fallen night, a 
perfect illusion. Moreover, I arranged them so that we 
could have the same crescendo on the stage as goes on in 
the orchestra, and as the music builds up and up to a huge 
climax, so the flames leapt higher and higher and spread 
with the music, until at the end Brunnhilde’s mountain is 
one vast sheet of flame. So I felt the music, and so I painted 
striving to attain the effect of one vast chord composed of 
music and color. 

In the same way I strove to attune myself to Ibsen or 
Maeterlinck when I was painting scenery for their dramas, 
painting in soft shades what they so delicately express in 
words. 

This has always been my theory: Art is one—indivisible; 
but, like the sun it beautifies the earth with many different 
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rays. It is quite impossible to understand the extreme 
specialization in art of modern times. The same art we 
may express today in fresco, tomorrow in theatrical decora- 
tions, then in mosaic, or ceramics. And the button or the 
fork sculptured by Cellini is on the same level of art with 
the fresco of Leonardo. The classification of art, as high 
art, or commercial, or industrial art is created only by our 
modern mechanical civilization. Do imagine the astonish- 
ment of an old Italian master on apprehending this strange 
classification in art. There may exist a true art or false 
art, but what other classification may there be in the su- 
preme region of art. But culture is coming! 

Nowadays we hear so many diverse opinions on the 
Theatre. Sometimes we see a few indeed fine productions, 
but, in general, the masses are under the influence of the 
ugliest aspects of the Broadway Cinema Theatres. Now- 
adays the chief problem before a true artist is to enter fear- 
lessly those houses of ugliness, and to show light amid sur- 
rounding darkness. Art for all. Everybody must enjoy 
true art. The greatest harm is to give to the masses false 
and conventional art. The gates of the “sacred source” 
must be wide open for everybody. And this light of art 
will inflame innumerable hearts with new love for Beauty! 

First this feeling will come unconsciously, but after all 
it will purify human consciousness. And I know how many 
young hearts in America are searching for something real 
and beautiful. Give it them! 

Do listen to what says a Hindu Saint: “In the Nirvikalpa 
Samadhi, (the greatest realization) the essence, the Brah- 
man experience, Beauty, Art, Science, and all that which is 
divine as the essence of human knowing and striving, ap- 
pear as rays of various light in the rainbow of that Divine 
transcendent consciousness. Coming out from this experi- 
ence, the Saint sees Brahma, in a super-exalted manner of 
feeling, in everything, saying: ‘Verily Art is Brahman; Ver- 
ily Science is Brahman; Verily all Glory, all Magnificence, 
all Greatness is Brahman.’ ” 

Do realize those wise words! 
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THE NEXT THEATRE* 
BY KENNETH MACGOWAN 


OR fifty years our theatre has been steadily and slowly 
i working over from the bizarre operatic structure 
set upon the drama of Europe by the bursting luxuri- 
ance of the seventeenth century Italian courts, towards a 
reticent auditorium which should display, upon an illusively 
lighted stage within a frame, a realistic representation of 
life. At last in the work of American architects like Ingalls 
and Blackhall.and Germans like Oscar Kaufmann, in such 
theatres as Henry Miller’s and Maxine Elliott’s in New 
York, and the Hebbel Theater and the Volksbiihne in 
Berlin, we have reached a form appropriate to the purposes 
of the nineteenth drama instead of to the masques, pageants, 
ballets and operas which absorbed the energies of the Italian 
courts two centuries before, and which shaped that ornate 
gilt and plaster shell into which the drama that followed 
Shakespeare and Moliére was thoughtless enough to slip. 
For a hundred years scattered artists, architects and 
directors have been fighting both the court opera house and 
the modern peep-show theatre in an endeavor to create still 
another form of playhouse—a structure neither as absurd 
as the opera house nor as limiting as the picture frame stage; 
that is, a playhouse not narrowly archaeologic, yet instinct 
with the live and healthy theatricalism of the Elizabethan 
stage, the dignity and grandeur of the Greek; a theatre 
fitted to every exigency of theatrical presentation; a theatre 
for the future as well as the past; a theatre for the drama 
that grows tired of the limitations of realism. 
All his effort towards a new playhouse to succeed the 
present theatre as the present theatre succeeded the theatre 


* Since the first month of the new season has brought little of moment to 
the New York theatres, Mr. Macgowan’s customary review is omitted from 
this issue. Instead the Theatre Arts prints portions of a chapter and 
certain illustrations from his forthcoming book, The Theatre of Tomorrow. 
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of Garrick, of Shakespeare, of the mystery plays, and of 
Greek tragedy, has evolved no more than three definitely 
and completely functioning houses; but it has left a great 
mass of most interesting and fecund and significant experi- 
ment and suggestion. Up to the past ten years most of it 
was German; and most of it was busy with discreet modi- 
fications of the existing features of theatrical architecture. 

The first indication of a change in the conception of the 
relations of auditorium and stage reaches back to that great 
practical force in the theatre, Goethe. At the beginning 
of the past century he associated himself with a remarkable 
and innovating architect, Karl Friedrich Schinkel in theories 
and projects which ultimately resulted in the plans for the 
theatre in Weimar with which Goethe’s name is still as- 
sociated. The object of Goethe, imbued with sudden en- 
thusiasm over the discovery that Shakespeare did not write 
for a stage of definite scenes, was to bring back the apron 
and renew the intercourse of spectator and actor. Schinkel’s 
plans for recreating the forestage had perhaps little effect 
upon the Italianate playhouse of his day; but in the light of 
twentieth century effort they are most suggestive. They 
proved the forerunner of much experiment in Germany 
before Max Littmann, Georg Fuchs and others definitely 
established the forestage and its portals as essential to 
imaginative drama. 

As Schinkel worked with Goethe, so Gottfried Semper, 
the other outstanding theatre architect of nineteenth century 
Germany, found association with a great creative dramatist 
and director, Wagner. With him Semper labored upon the 
problem of the proscenium, evolving the ‘mystic abyss”’ 
or neutral and empty frame between auditorium and stage, 
which Wagner desired as a means of heightening the illusion 
of another world. Since that attempt to remove the actor 
from the reality of contact with his audience amounts in 
one way to the perfecting of the now outworn picture frame 
idea, it seems to me that Semper’s greatest contribution lay 
rather in his work upon the auditorium itself. There he 
developed Schinkel’s idea of seating the audience in a single, 
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steeply rising auditorium, somewhat after the manner of the 
Greeks, and thus bringing the spectators into closer spiritual 
relation with one another as well as with the stage. 

In Max Littmann, the greatest theorist and builder of 
the modern German theatre, the “Rang versus Ring’”’ idea 
of substituting a single, unified and well-graded bank of 
seats for the aristocratic, anti-social and visually bad ar- 
rangement of superimposed galleries, finds its warmest and 
strongest support. But Littmann’s efforts have gone into 
more extensive and original reform in his “adaptable 
proscenium,” which combines the ordinary realistic picture 
frame and the Wagner “mystic abyss” with forestage and: 
entrances in the proscenium frame. More than a dozen 
theatres in Germany now testify to Littmann’s fruitful ex- 
periments with stage, proscenium and auditorium, notably 
the Schiller Theater in Charlottenburg, the twin theatres of 
Stuttgart and the Munich Kiinstler Theater. His reforms 
have re-made both auditorium and stage, combining them 
in a perfected structure that goes as far towards the new 
playhouse as you can go without casting aside all resem- 
blance to our familiar theatre. 

When the catastrophe of the Great War fell upon the 
theatres of Europe Germany was manifestly ready for ex- 
periments along far more radical lines. Various schemes 
for Shakespearean stages, forestages, portals, permanent 
settings and inner prosceniums, all tended towards the 
development of both spectators and directors who were 
eager for experiment on lines leading away from the realistic 
theatre and towards a new form of playhouse. At least two 
significant German experiments preceeded the war. 

One was in a place and an institution quite apart from 
the commercial theatre—the Jaques-Dalcroze School of 
Eurythmics in Hellerau near Dresden. There Dalcroze 
brought to his assistance two remarkable men; one was 
A. von Salzmann, reputed the greatest authority on light- 
ing in the European theatre, whom Maurice Browne calls 
“the master of us all’’; the other, that pioneering giant, 
Adolphe Appia, who here found his first opportunity to 
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work unhampered on the practical details of production. 
The hall, which was designed by Heinrich Tessenow, com- 
bined both stage and auditorium in a single oblong room. 
Whatever served as stage and setting was placed at one 
end. The other end of the room was occupied by the banked 
seats of the audience. Except for an open space of shining 
floor, there was no division between the spectators and the 
stage, not even the division of lighting. Both the audience 
and the setting were illumined by the same lambent and 
mysterious glow proceeding from the translucent walls 
around, behind and above them. These walls were of some- 
thing resembling balloon silk, covered with cedar oil; be- 
hind this surface were batteries of some 10,000 bulbs so 
arranged and circuited as to permit all manner of shades 
and gradations of light. Frank E. Washburn Freund in 
the English Stage Yearbook for 1914 graphically describes 
this illumination as “a diffused light resembling daylight 
without visible sun.’”’ The stage and the scene were identical 
and consisted merely of a complex of movable platforms 
and steps, supplemented by simple flats and hangings. These 
could be rearranged almost endlessly. 

The other radical experiment towards a new playhouse 
was made by Max Reinhardt in his productions of Oedipus 
Rex by Sophocles, Orestes, the Miracle and Everyman, in 
circuses, and lead finally to his remodeling of one of these 
circus buildings into the Grosses Schauspielhaus in Berlin. 
The success of these presentations, particularly of Oedipus, 
was tremendous; for Reinhardt drew from the proximity 
of his audience to the immense crowd of actors in its midst, 
a new and extraordinary intimacy combined with grandeur 
and power. Ocdipus was first mounted in 1910 and was 
shown to 317,000 people in 93 performances in 26 cities; 
at least 50,000 spectators gained admittance at less than 
a quarter a head. 

Here, as elsewhere, it can hardly be denied that Rein- 
hardt drew inspiration from Craig, who dreamed thus of 
what the German producer created in his Theatre of the 
Five Thousand: “I see a great building to seat many 
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thousands of people. At one end rises a platform of heroic 
size on which figures of a heroic mould shall move. The 
scene shall be such as the world shows us, not as our own 
particular little street shows us. ~The movements of these 
scenes shall be noble and great: all shall be illuminated by 
a light such as the spheres give us, not such as the footlights 
give us, but such as we dream of.”’ 

The philosophy back of the Theatre of the Five Thou- 
sand is described by Reinhardt’s literary director, Arthur 
Kahane, in the following passage translated by Huntley 
Carter from Die Blatter des Deutschen Theaters and 
printed in his Theatre of Max Reinhardt: 

‘This theatre can only express the great eternal elemental 
passions and: the problems of humanity. In it spectators 
cease to be mere spectators; they become the people; their 
emotions are simple and primitive, but great and powerful, 
as becomes the eternal human race. Many things that ap- 
pear to most people to be inseparable from the theatre are 
discarded. No curtain separates stage and auditorium. On 
entering the theatre the spectator feels and is impressed by 
the possibilities of space, and the essential mood is created 
in him to be preserved after the piece has begun. No small, 
strongly circumscribed, impassable frame separates the 
action of the play from the outer world, and the action flows 
freely through the whole of the theatre. The peep-show 
character of the scene, which was known neither to the stage 
of the ancients, to the Shakespearean stage, nor to the 
Moliérean stage, and which to people of a conservative 
frame of mind is still the highest point of theatrical art, 
simply because they are not aware that they merely worship 
a fossilised fragment of Italian Opera and Ballet tradition, 
has vanished. The chorus arises and moves in the midst of 
the audience; the characters meet each other amid the 
spectators; from all sides the hearer is being impressed, 
so that gradually he becomes part of the whole, and is 
rapidly absorbed in the action, a member of the chorus, so 
to speak. This close contact is the chief feature of the new 
form of the stage. It makes the spectator a part of the 
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action, secures his entire interest, and intensifies the effect 
upon him.” 

The Grosses Schauspielhaus, which was pictured in page 
167 of volume four of The Theatre Arts Magazine, retains 
the elements of the circus performance and combines them 
with many features of the theatre of the past. The audience, 
something over three thousand in number, is seated in one 
bank of seats surrounding the acting space. This space is 
first of all the orchestra, as in the ancient Greek theatre. 
There upon the floor of the auditorium, in the midst of the 
spectators, passes much of the most intimate action and 
there the great mobs move. They gain access to this space 
from runways passing beneath the seats of the audience 
and from portals near the stage proper. The stage itself 
is a huge affair, as large as any in common use in Berlin 
and equipped with plaster dome, revolving stage and cur- 
tain. From the stage, which itself may be built up into 
various levels, steps and platforms lead down into the 
orchestra. Thus the house combines the essential feature 
of the Greek theatre,—the orchestra in the midst of the 
spectators—with the essential feature of the modern 
theatre,—the mechanically perfect stage. From this venture 
Reinhardt has gone on to the project of the Salzburg Fest- 
spielhaus described and pictured in the last issue of this 
magazine. 

Attempts to create the new playhouse have been fewer 
outside Germany. In only one case, the case of Jacques 
Copeau and his Théatre du Vieux Colombier has one of 
them been successful; but in that case I feel, in spite of no 
attempt to range wide or to gain the splendid proportions 
of mass-action, the end has been most notably attained. 
The theatre of Copeau has been successfully imitated in 
the Tribune in Berlin. 

The nearest parallel to Reinhardt for size and grandeur 
of conception—outside the frankly imitative productions of 
Ocedipe, Roi de Thebes, and of spectacles by Gemier in Paris 
—is the masque form and the open-air auditorium created 
by Percy MacKaye in America. In his Masque of St. Louis 
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and his Caliban, MacKaye has gone far towards charting 
some of the essentials of the mass-theatre of the future. In 
these wind-blown and gigantic entertainments, he has re- 
posed an unfortunate reliance on the spoken word and 
neither his verse nor his prose has had the simplicity and 
vigor that such a form of entertainment demands. But in 
his imagination he has seen truly the possibility of com- 
munity drama, of magnificent communal spectacles fused of 
color and movement, art and humanity. MacKaye is the 
natural inheritor of grand theatrical conceptions from an 
extraordinary father, Steele MacKaye, who, shortly before 
he died, had planned and partially built for the Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1893 a gargantuan playhouse called the 
Spectatorium. 

Norman-Bel Geddes, the young and brilliant designer, 
made almost his first contribution to the stage in a plan for 
a great playhouse of remarkable design. In his scheme, 
devised in 1914, the stage was to become a part of the 
auditorium. The audience, seated diagonally from corner 
to corner of the great domed hall, were to look upon simple 
set-pieces, plastic units, architectural details, appearing in 
the opposite corner of the structure. Behind these objects 
the curving wall—which could be illuminated as a sky-dome 
—would reach outward and upward until it disappeared in 
the darkness of the house. During the brief intermissions, 
while the theatre was plunged in darkness, the section of the 
floor containing the setting would be lowered into the base- 
ment, the setting and its rolling platform shoved aside and 
another setting, already prepared, wheeled into place and 
raised immediately, with the actors upon it, up into the 
theatre above. 

In 1921, upon the six hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Dante, Geddes set to work upon a most am- 
bitious project for the presentation of The Divine Comedy 
as a great drama of light and words in Madison Square 
Garden. Here he schemed to build a gigantic and adroitly 
curving diabolical pit of many levels, surrounded -on three 
sides by the audience and rising on the fourth against a 
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gauze background which would finally be brilliantly stained 
by the light of paradise. Upon each side of the pit next to 
the gauze would stand two gigantic plinths upon which, in 
mysterious lights and silhouettes, men would pose great 
demoniacal wings or angelic pinions appropriate to the 
progress of Dante across the pit of hell and up to the celes- 
tial regions. The two plans reproduced should make clear 
the shape and nature of the permanent stage, the pit or 
bowl, out of which arise varying lights and about which 
move the damned. To visualize the development of lights 
and action and the changes thus made in the otherwise un- 
altered stage, Geddes executed a large number of drawings, 
eight of which are reproduced herewith. These take Dante 
through Hell and Purgatory. 

Design number one shows Dante stopped by the three 
beasts. To reach Heaven Virgil tells him he must go down 
through the earth. Leaving his position half-way up the 
far side of the bowl, Dante descends into the depths of the 
pit. In the next picture, Dante and Virgil appear on the near 
side of the pit. Dante glimpses Hell for the first time. In 
design number three, Dante and Virgil stand upon the far 
side of the pit, observed by a crowd of the damned, who 
stare across at them. A horde of ape-like humans wearing 
huge wings cling to the two plinths at each side toward the 
back. These plinths are hollow in construction with stair- 
ways on the inside and various elevations at which the 
actors may appear. Design number four shows the damned 
within the pit shouting to Dante and Virgil on the other 
side. In the fifth design, the damned are appealing fran- 
tically to Dante and Virgil, the shadows of their tortured 
bodies thrown across the whole scene. In design number 
six, the scene is changed, principally by lighting effects, to 
simulate Purgatory. The plinths take the form of two 
guardian angels. This is done by a group of actors seated 
on the different levels of the plinths, holding forms, the 
combination of which gives the desired impression. It will 
be noticed that, in the Hell episodes, the lighting all comes 
from within the pit, in the Purgatory episodes the lighting 
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comes from beyond, and in Paradise it comes from over- 
head. The sphere of light which is shown rising in the 
sixth design reaches its zenith in the seventh. From its 
midst comes a shape made by actors carrying various forms 
suggesting a chariot; from this chariot steps Beatrice to 
meet Dante. In this drawing Geddes shows the possibility of 
forming many interesting designs on the stage merely from 
the arrangement of the people in various patterns. In the 
last design Dante and Beatrice are shown rising from Pur- 
gatory to Heaven. Geddes’s group of drawings naturally 
completes the ascent to Heaven. Unfortunately space pre- 
vents the reproduction of the entire series. 

Another American artist, the Dutch expatriate, Hermann 
Rosse, has dreamed of new playhouses, as his designs re- 
produced in the April, 1921, issue of this magazine testify. 
Rosse has spent much time and energy on schemes for unit- 
ing the lines of the proscenium opening of a theatre with the 
lines of the house, for bringing a real artistic unity into the 
architecture of the auditorium. He has gone beyond this to 
the designing of stages with new and beautiful approaches 
—doors set in the proscenium itself; “flowery ways,” lead- 
ing along the sides of the auditorium till they merge with 
a stage flung out in graceful curves beyond the confines of 
our footlights; steps down from the stage to the floor of the 
auditorium; the stage itself divided in ingenious ways by 
walls, pillars or screens of patterned color to make a back- 
ground for the play. Rosse conceives ‘“‘the pure structural 
beauty of an unadorned building, a beautifully finished plat- 
form,” as sufficient for the mounting of many of the finest 
plays now written or to be written. The new playhouse, as 
Rosse sees it, “will probably lead by way of a slow develop- 
ment of the purely constructive stage and the oratory plat- 
form to a new type of churchlike theatre with reflecting 
domes, beautiful materials, beautiful people—to a revital- 
izing of art by a complete reversal from the artificial to the 
living real.” . 

To my mind the most significant experiment toward a 
new playhouse is Jacques Copeau’s. Not because it is per- 
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fect or complete; for you will note in Ralph Roeder’s arti- 
cle in this issue that Copeau accepts it as a makeshift and 
expects to build differently when he does build. The Théa- 
tre du Vieux Colombier, with its stage which has no pro- 
scenium and its permanent scene which is co-extensive with 
the stage room itself, sprang out of Copeau’s need for a 
house where the actors should be emphasized again and in 
a new—or a very old—way. 

Jacques -Copeau began his theatre from something al- 
ready in existence. He did not expect to make great re- 
forms in stage or auditorium. He merely wanted to utilize 
fully the miserably tiny hall that his small resources could 
afford. It had no room for “effects,” for all the parapher- 
nalia of the normal stage. That did not matter. Copeau 
was more intent upon the actor. Accordingly he cleared out 
the wings and old picture frame. In their stead, he in- 
stalled a permanent architectural setting at the back, a sort 
of balcony reached by flights of steps, and fairly convertible 
into whatever Copeau needed in background and superstruc- 
ture. Or if he did not need it, it disappeared behind hang- 
ings or simple walls held in ingenious columns. At the sides, 
there was no proscenium, merely doors in the theatre walls 
with a forestage between. Here was an instrument of nat- 
ural and definite structure, yet fluid enough to permit of 
reshapings that gave Les Freres Karamosov from Dostoyef- 
sky and Twelfth Night in the same theatre. 

This scheme of playhouse Copeau achieved again when 
the war sent him to New York as the ambassador of French 
culture—ten years ahead of his time. He made over the 
Garrick Theatre in loose imitation of the stage that had 
come by necessity in Paris, and the results were admirable 
and right. Back again in Paris, after his sojourn in New 
York, Jacques Copeau has won a success that even the boule- 
vards may envy. I am not disinclined to believe that it was 
the new playhouse that had a very great deal to do with it; 
for the new playhouse was an expression of his own feeling 
for the fresh demands of the time, a reaction against anti- 
quated mechanism. 
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Plan and section of the curious, doughnut- 
shaped structure, upon which the action of 
Geddes’s projected production of The Divine 
Comedy would pass. The plinths or towers 
at the sides are to be occupied by actors carry- 
ing huge wings and other shapes. Note the 
position of this bowl in the plan of Madison 
Square Garden on page 315. Arrows show rise 
of steps. 
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Of the new theatres thus far evolved, Copeau’s is the 
most complete, studied and yet natural experiment; Rein- 
hardt’s the most ambitious. Neither is necessarily conclu- 
They are tentative. Their significance is, however, 
prophetic of a home for the new play. 
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Plan of the proposed arrangement of seats and 
stage for Norman-Bel Gedde’s production of 
The Divine Comedy. 








HOW REINHARDT WORKS WITH 
HIS ACTORS 


BY GERTRUD EYSOLDT 


ORNING. The rehearsal about to begin. Day- 

light in the dusty morning-grey of the theatre. 

A groping through the dark rows of the par- 
quet, hands feeling their way along the backs of the seats. 
The eyes blind with darkness. The stage ahead a light 
cutout in a hazy blue glow. A faded daylight falls in 
streaks from above through the flies. The stage is empty 
—two scene walls, fastened together, are leaning against 
one side. This emptiness of the stage. Its purity. So 
touching to the actor. Like a stretched but untouched 
canvas for the painter! 

The actors come one after another. Slow, ill-humored, 
drowsy. Reserve in every feature. The attitude of sav- 
ing up for something. Complete inertia. Reinhardt’s face 
and figure reveal themselves through the dark in front of 
the first row of parquet seats. The actors blink down at 
him with sidewise glances. Something stirs within them, 
although they seem indifferent. There is a blending of the 
fighting spirit and unrest. Reinhardt has his book in his 
hand. His features are apathetic. Morning pushes all 
of these night-folk wearily ahead of her. Phantasy is set- 
tled all about, absolutely motionless. And we know we 
must set her free. We are afraid. Great energy is needed 
for that. What you win in the prosiness of a morning re- 
hearsal lives doubly in the inspiration of the night. The 
artificial light that now illuminates the stage insufficiently 
for the rehearsal does not awaken the evening mood—the 
streaks of daylight cut through it. And yet this hostility 
of the daylight that breaks in everywhere upon the brain 
and seeks to tear your inner life to pieces, at last fires you by 
contrast. Suddenly you understand how the deepest sor- 
rows flit like shadows over white plaster at sunny noontide 
through the indifferent, hurrying crowd. 
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Reinhardt calls us out of our first lethargy. We begin 
hesitatingly. Ashamed. Listening within ourselves. Our 
voices are strange to us. Suddenly a ring, a well-known 
tone in our voice rouses us! The melody moves shyly. 
Reinhardt’s look answers with a flash of interest. He puts 
an emphasis into the speech, quietly, as you call to one 
who is just awakening. His glances are more firmly fixed 
on his players—we bestir ourselves. Again that inward 
hesitation. Reinhardt takes his book, we listen—divided 
between an eagerness to understand and a resistance, half- 
assumed. Our own damming up of the inner stream appears 
as modesty. We are off the track. Nothing convinces us. 
We suffer. Reinhardt pretends not to be especially atten- 
tive in order to give us a chance to free ourselves of our 
confusion. He indulges us. Then if he catches a soaring 
tone from us he holds it pitilessly fast and will not let it go; 
no falling back is granted us. He tortures us, he drives us, 
he resolves every doubt. He repeats. Once again we hold 
the reins, we pull them taut, we slacken them, until we know 
the pace. Once warmed up, all the repressions melt away. 
A rhythm of intensity and exhaustion swings us in a circle. 
Reinhardt takes hold of it and bends it. We give ourselves 
up to the play. We feel this partner—his face, his glance, 
his hands, his figure, his aspiration and his opposition, his 
hope and his conflict. Reinhardt binds voices together, 
pulls distances to pieces. He draws us up to rapture, drags 
us back to syncope. On his exit from the scene a player 
drops down worn out upon a stool or a part of the set, to 
quiet the tumult within him and not to give it up to the 
meaningless horde back of the scenes outside of the play. 
Things are set to rights. A self-mastery conquers the 
player, holding him until he sets foot on the stage again 
—setting himself free or listening, from time to time, to 
the quiet progress of the play. Reinhardt has his book. 
We have our parts. Each of us has brought his own, 
worked out or learned, and carries it in momentous hands. 
And book and parts and ideas are remolded here by the 
stream of new minds they meet, are given new lines written 
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in blood. What was letter and thought grows to feeling, that 
which was feeling grows to an inner picture. The “magic 
sap’’ drowns us too in the ocean of madness. Beautiful 
and vivid are these dreams on the blank canvas of the stage. 
Out of the morphia of inspiration grow new measures of 
infinity for us. We try to be a part of them, to drag reality 
closer. With uncertain footsteps we feel for solid ground. 
Now tables and chairs and walls and stairs are thrust upon 
us, color surrounds us. Our strength must live in them. 
We give warmth to lifeless things. The balustrades of 
the stairs offer us the one and only gesture that clarifies 
our pain or our pride. The bench calls to our trembling 
knees, the window laughs love to our lips. The wind and 
the trees call. Restlessly creation stirs in us, flows into 
us and forms us. Nothing that is not stirred into life by us, 
the players, on the stage has a right to be there. 

The property-man goes on tiptoe to the footlights and 
says to Reinhardt: “The red carpet is going to act, too, 
isn’t it?” And in those words he uncovers the spirit of the 
theatre. 

Note: This article by Gertrud Eysoldt, one of Max Reinhardt’s leading 


players, is translated from “Reinhardt und seine Biihne” by permission of 
the publishers, Dr. Eysler & Co., Berlin. 
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Four designs by Ernest de Weerth, one of the newer and younger 
Americans, whose work has been seen at the Neighborhood Play- 
house in The Royal Fandango, and in Moreau’s Trial of Joan of 
Arc, produced this spring by Margaret Anglin. Above is a sketch 
for an imaginative and imagined drama, Abundance, to be pro- 
duced in a theatre equally free of current forms. 
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THE MIRACLE OF THE CORN 
BY PADRAIC COLUM 


FARDORROUGHA, (Far dorr acha) A Farmer. 
SHEILA, Fardorrougha’s Wife. 

PAUDEEN, Fardorrougha’s Servant, a Fool. 
AIsLINN, (Aish linn) A Child. 

THREE WoMEN. 

SHAUN O° THE Boa, A Poor Man. 


The action passes in a Farmer's house in Ireland in 
the old time. 


ScENE: The Interior of Fardorrougha’s House. With the ex- 
ceptions of A Bin For Corn, A Shelf With Two Vessels, A Shrine, 
and Two Benches, the fixtures of the interior are conventionally 
represented: The indication of a door is at Back R, of a hearih 
is L, of a window is R. The bin for corn is B Centre; it is high 
and projecting. R of the bin is a shelf on which is a measure and 
acup. The shrine is R; it holds a small statue of the Virgin, and 
a rosary of large beads hangs from it. The benches are R and L; 
one at the conventional hearth and the other down from the con- 
ventional door. All the persons concerned in the action are on the 
scene when it opens and remain on. They only enter the action when 
they go up to the bin. Going back to the place they had on the 
benches takes them out of the action. On the bench near the hearth 
sit the people of Fardorrougha’s household: Fardorrougha, Sheila, 
Paudeen and Aislinn; On the bench down from the door sit the 
strangers: Three Women, one of whom has a child with her; and 


* Corn is used in the sense that it is used in Ireland and England— 
any kind of grain—it is the bread-stuff and the symbol of fertility. 
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Shaun o° the Bog. The people are dressed in greys and browns, and 
brown is the color of the interior. The Three Women and Shaun 
o the Bog are poorly dressed; Paudeen is dressed rudely and sandals 
of hide are bound across his feet; Fardorrougha, Sheila and Aislinn 
are comfortably dressed. 


The action begins by Fardorrougha and Paudeen going to the bin. 


PAUDEEN. ‘They’re moaning still: 
The cattle are a long time moaning now, 
Day in, day out; and will they never stop 
Their moaning, Master Fardorrougha? 
FARDORROUGHA. We could drive the cows 
To another place, but the house would not be safe 
While we were gone; Paudeen, you know 
There are those outside who would break in my door. 
PAUDEEN. Aye, the people 
Are bad from want. They’re worse off than the cattle: 
The people have to watch 
The black rain and it falling all the day. 
FARDORROUGHA. We've hay 
For our own cows; give them a lock 
Of what the widow of Seumas saved. 
PAUDEEN. Is it the hay 
That’s under the hurdles behind the hedge? 
FARDORROUGHA. ‘That hay: 
She put lean beasts upon me, and she owes me 
Their fattening. 
[Paudeen goes back to his place on the bench. Aislinn 
comes to the bin. | 
FARDORROUGHA. What child is this? 
AISLINN. Aislinn is my name. 
FARDORROUGHA. Who was it 
Gave you that name? It is strange to name 
Anyone Dream! 
AISLINN. My own people 
Gave me that name. And now you'll wonder 
What brings me to your home. Sheila, your wife, 
Has brought me here to keep her company. 
FARDORROUGHA. And you are welcome. There are no young 
ones here. 
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AISLINN. I am well-used 
To doing things about a house, and I 
Can sweep the floor, and put the fire down, 
And mind the children. 
FARDORROUGHA. ‘There are no children in the house you've 
come to: 
Are you 
Afeard of me? 
AIsLINN. No, Fardorrougha, I’m not afeard. 
FARDORROUGHA. You are like 
The brown bird in the cage, Aislinn. 
AISLINN. What has Sheila 
Upon her altar? I would like to see: 
It is the image of the Mother of God! 
O why will the rain, 
Dear Mother of God, keep falling? It destroyed 
The crop, before the crop was out of the ground: 
Why will the black rain keep on falling now? 
[Fardorrougha goes back to the bench. Sheila goes to 
Aislinn. | 
SHEILA. It is the will of God. 
AISLINN. God’s will is set 
Against us all; it is against 
The cattle in the field, and it was they 
Stood by his crib; they’re moaning always now: 
He has forgotten them. 
SHEILA. Do not be listening to 
The cattle moaning; do not be watching 
The black rain and it falling all the day. 
AIsLINN. You, God has not forgotten. 
SHeita. God has not forgotten 
Me, Aislinn. 
AISLINN. If He has left 
Your fields to the rain, He knows that you 
Have a good roof and riches under it. 
SHEILA. To have them is no sign 
That God remembers one: I used to look 
Upon my roof and riches, and yet say 
“You have forgotten me, Almighty God!” 
AISLINN. And could you say, 
When there was corn, “You have forgotten me, 


Almighty God ?” 
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SHEILA. And when I would look 
Upon my fields and they heavy with the grain, 

“You have remembered the furrows,” I would say, 

“And they are fruitful, but you have forgotten 

Me, Almighty God!” 

And now, 

Now when the furrows are forgotten, He, 

He has remembered me. O Aislinn, child, 

Your arms put round me—I would have you near: 

I want 

Your face before me; I would have a face 

Like yours, but glad; a child’s face glad and bright! 
[Paudeen goes to the bins and opens them, one after the 

other. | 

PaAupDEEN. - That’s empty, and that will take some filling; too; 
That’s empty, and it will hold an apron-full; 

That’s empty, and you can put more 
Than a cap-full in it. 

SHEILA. What are you doing at the bins, Paudeen? 

PAUDEEN. Making them ready to put corn in them: 
“Better have the corn in the bins,” says he, 

“Than in the barn, after what happened 
Last night in the barn,” says he. 

SHEILA. What was it happened ? 

PAuDEEN. “And only Gorav,” says he, 

“Only Gorav, the good dog, got the man by the throat, 
There would be a thief in the parish and a wronged man,’ 

SHEILA. The hard, hard man. 

PAupDEEN. ‘“There’s a good door to my house,” says he, 
“And the bin’s within for corn; and if the priest,” says he, 
Can’t put the fear of God into the people, 

Gorav, maybe, can,” says he. 
That’s empty, that’s empty, that’s empty. 
[Paudeen goes back to his place on the bench.) 

SHEILA. He has all 
The corn that’s in the country, and he sets brutes 
To guard it. The people bring him their cattle 
Before he gives them corn to keep them living. 

AISLINN. I’m not afraid 
Of Fardorrougha. 

SHEILA. He is not set 


says he. 
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In hardness yet; he'll give back in arm-fulls 
What he took in his hands! 
AISLINN. Will it be long till then, 
Woman of Fardorrougha? 
SHEILA. Not long, not long: 
The fruit is ripening that will bring him to 
Himself; O Aislinn, do not think 
Too hardly of my man; there was no child 
About our house, Aislinn! 
[Fardorrougha goes to the bins bringing with him a bag 
of corn.] 
FARDORROUGHA. Weaman of the house, be careful that you put 
The big bolt on the door when it gets dark. 
SHEILA. Let it not come 
Between you and your rest, Fardorrougha. 
FARDORROUGHA. I grudge 
To give them corn even for what they bring. 
SHEILA. Look at Aislinn here: 
Would you not let it all go with the wind 
To have a child like Aislinn for you own? 
FARDORROUGHA. Woman, content yourself 
With what is given. 
SHEILA. God has given 
House and mill, and land and riches, but not 
Content. 
FARDORROUGHA. ‘Then let what is not 
Trouble us not. 
SHEILA. Aislinn was with me all the day; Aislinn 
Will find a bin for you. Aislinn, take 
A measure off the dresser, and help Fardorrougha 
Empty the sack. 
FARDORROUGHA. Aislinn! It was a woman surely 
That named her Dream. 
SHeiLa. She is a biddable child, and one that’s good 
About a house. 
FARDORROUGHA. She'll have no need 
To do much while she’s here. 
SHEILA. And isn’t it well, Fardorrougha, 
To see a child that isn’t white-faced? 
FaRDORROUGHA. ‘The corn into the bin. 


SHEILA. Isn’t it a comfort 
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To see a child like Aislinn here? Then think 
Of a glad, bright child! 
FARDORROUGHA. I have no thought 
To go that far. That world, woman, 
The world of bud and blossom, has gone by: 
There’s only now, 
The ragged sky, the poor and wasted ground, 
The broken-spirited—the people 
Like you and me and Paudeen. 
SuHeira. No, Fardorrougha, no. 
FARDORROUGHA. ‘The world of bud and blossom has gone by. 
SHeIta. No, Fardorrougha. 
Listen to me, Fardorrougha! 
FARDORROUGHA. Well, my woman. 
SHEILA. I have something, 
Fardorrougha, to tell to you. 
FARDORROUGHA. And I am listening, woman. 
[Paudeen goes to the bins.] 
PAuDEEN. Shaun o’ the Bog is on the pass 
Before the barn. 
FARDORROUGHA. Before the barn? Is it me he wants? 
PAUDEEN. It’s for the woman 
Of the house he’s asking. “Is she by herself?” 
Says he to me. 
FARDORROUGHA. She’s not by herself, if that’s the chance 
He’s seeking. You, Sheila; 
There’s something else you would have said, maybe, 
“Loose the corn you’ve gathered.” Let you not, 
Or the harsh word that has not been, will be 
Between us. 
I'll see the man, and if he wants to make it 
A bargain that is fair, it’s with myself 
That he must talk. 

[Fardorrougha goes back to the bench. Paudeen has 
some hay in his hands. He has taken it from under 
where he sat.| 

PAaupDEEN. Where did he say 
I was to put the hay I got under the hedge? 
SHEILA. Where the cows are. O 
How can your mind keep on the hay? I know: 
It is because you’re simple! Or so they say. 
Paudeen, 
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Why do they call you a fool? Why 
Do they call him a fool, Aislinn? 
AISLINN. It is because 
His mind keeps on the one thing only. 
SHEILA. He can see only 
The hay that’s in his hands. But then they are all 
Foolish! Paudeen, they that gathered 
Many thoughts while in the womb are foolish now 
As you are! 
PAUDEEN. But you said 
I was a clean, well-built boy, anyhow, 
Woman of the house. 
SHEILA. Yes, I said it. 
[Paudeen goes back to the bench.] 
AISLINN. I’m not afeard 
Of Fardorrougha: I do not think him hard. 
SHEILA. His heart opened to you. 
AISLINN. He knows that I 
Am not afeard of him. 
SHEILA. His heart opened to you, and that’s a sign: 
Yes, that’s a sign I take. 
AIstinN. And do you think that he would give 
The harsh word to you? 
SHeira. O Aislinn, pray: 
Pray that it will never come to that; the thought 
Of the harsh word has come to me, 
Again and again, like some dark bird. 
AISLINN. And have you never had 
The harsh word from him? 
SHEILA. But now 
The harsh word would be the end of all: 
Listen to me! Outside the rain 
Is falling, and the desolation of the rain 
Is very near me; if he gave me 
The harsh word, the desolation 
Would be all round me—nothing else would be: 
O glad, bright child of my dream, tender, shining 
Apple-blossom, what fruit would you bud into 
And the tree of you with desolation round it? 


[The Three Women leave the bench and come to the bins. 


One has a child with her.) 
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SHEILA. What can I do for you, women? 
First Woman. We have eaten 
Only nettles and roots since the want came: 
Our children droop. 
Seconp WomaAN. You do not know what it is 
To see a child droop. 
Tuirpv Woman. God has not opened 
Doors of madness and pain for you. 
[Sheila takes a vessel and holds it to a child who drinks.] 
First Woman. Do not forget my child. 
SHeira. Take 
What is in my house, women. 
[She opens a bin and fills a woman’s apron with corn. 
The other women hold out their aprons. Sheila fills 
them. | 
First Woman. May God 
Heap up store for you, and may you have 
Clan with store. 
SeconpD WoMAN. May God be with your husband when his hand 
Scatters the seed, and may his labor be 
Prosperous! 
Tuirp Woman. And may your own labor be 
Light, and watched by the Mother of God! 
SHEILA. Women, who am I 
That ye should pray for me! 
[The Women go to the bench. Sheila stands quiet. 
Aislinn goes to her.] 
AIstInN. Now there is no more 
O’ the corn. 
SHEILA. But God will have love © 
And pity for us. 
AISLINN. The bins are emptied—will Fardorrougha .. . 
SHeita. O hush! 
There is the cattle’s moan; here is Paudeen 
Who brings them hay—Paudeen who is 
With the broken things! My heart is heavy again! 
AISLINN. Fardorrougha... . 
SHEILA. Fardorrougha! I had forgotten him: 
God protect me! 
The rain, the rain! The black and ragged sky, 
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The poor and wasted ground—how could there be 
Any but Paudeen’s like. 

PAUDEEN. But you said 
I was a clean and well-built boy yourself. 

Sueita. I said it. And now, Paudeen, 
Open the bins. 

[Paudeen lets down the fronts of the bins and they are 
shown to be empty.] 

PAuDEEN. O what will we tell 
Fardorrougha? Can any of you think 
Of a story to tell him? 

SHeita. We can tell him 
No story at all. 

AISLINN. But we might 
Keep him from the bins. 

Sugita. No, Aislinn, no: 
No good would be in that. 
It was the right I did: ‘Their children now 
Around them crowd. O children, I would give 
Bread to you, again and over again! 
I, too, 
Was one of them who had their minds upon 
The one thing only; I hardened 
To make things easy for myself. It is not 
“God protect me,” I should be saying now, 
But “God forgive me.” 

[Shaun o’ the Bog comes from the bench. He goes to 
the bins.] 

SHAUN. Fardorrougha told me 
To wait upon him here. 

SHEILA. And what has Fardorrougha 
Promised to you, Shaun? 

SHAUN. The corn in the bins. And I have given him 
My wool and loom. 

SuHeita. He has not what he thinks he has, but you will not 
Go empty for all that. 

SHAUN. It is well for Aislinn, 
The child that’s with you in this house. 

SHELA. Aislinn, go talk to Shaun; he need not be 
Anxious nor fretted. 

AIsLINN. Nor need you be 
Anxious nor fretted, Sheila. 
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SHEILA. I am not anxious any more, Aislinn. 
[Fardorrougha goes to the bins.] 
FARDORROUGHA. ‘The corn is here that I will give you, Shaun, 
For wool and loom; open you the bin, 
And see how much is in it. 
[Shaun opens the bin. A wery great quantity of corn 
gushes out. | 
FARDORROUGHA. I did not think 
So much was there. He'll not get all 
For wool and loom; I will not wrong myself; 
As much as half is fair. 
[He turns to the bins and sees that Shaun, Sheila and 
Aislinn are kneeling beside the heap of corn.]| 
FARDORROUGHA. Why are you kneeling, Shaun? 
SHAuUN.- I kneel because I know 
My children will be fed. 
FARDORROUGHA. Why are you kneeling, Sheila? 
SHEILA. I kneel because I know 
The fields will break to corn because of the love 
And pity God has for us. 
FARDORROUGHA. Why are you kneeling, Aislinn? 
AISLINN. I kneel because I know 
A miracle has happened; Sheila need not dread 
The harsh word from you any more nor never. 
FARDORROUGHA. An air comes from it all—a smell of growing, 
Green, growing corn; and I mind that I 
Brought Sheila from her mother’s to this house 
Across a field of corn that smelled sweet, sweet, 
And whispered lovingly. I’m greatly changed, 
And often I am strange even to myself. 
What good ’s in what I’ve gathered? It’s between 
Myself and her; but when she rises now 
Nothing will be between us; at what she’ll say 
All I have gathered I shall give away. 
[With Sheila, Aislinn and Shaun still kneeling the scene 
closes. | 
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Mopern DraMa 1n Europe. By Storm Jameson. “This es- 
say is an attempt to... . suggest that the history of the drama 
during the past fifty years has been the history of a swift rise, and a 
slow descent to disintegration and unproductive repetition.” 
“Throughout I have judged dramatists by the one critical standard, 
that demands from tragedy the pity and‘ fear of strength defeated, 
from comedy, sanity and criticism of life.” In these utterances 
we have the point of view and the standard, both consistently main- 
tained, that render this book perhaps the most thoughtful and dis- 
interested critique of modern drama yet written in English. 
Though possessed of principles, the author is apparently without 
initial prejudices. She has read widely. Her appraisals are in- 
dependent and original. Even to the critical catchwords, such as 
“realism,” “naturalism,” and “romance,” which she is forced to 
use, she gives new and more philosophic significance. For a “natur- 
alism” that simply reproduces what is basest and ugliest in life, 
without faith in humanity or hope for the race, she has an unqual- 
ified condemnation. Gorky’s Night Lodging, though naturalistic, 
is a work of art, since it shows man, though defeated, at least 
struggling toward the light. Her re-valuation of playwrights about 
whom we are only too ready to accept cut and dried opinions, is 
informing and stimulating: “Could he [Strindberg] but have 
laughed, have shaken off the horror of his visions, he might have 
been the greatest of modern dramatists.” One may agree or dis- 
agree with the multitude of searching critical pronouncements in 
the book, but he is at least likely to be stirred to reflection. Unfor- 
tunately, the author entirely ignores the purely theatric side of 
‘plays and playwrights, and only in the summary that ends the 
volume does she touch upon the advances in playhouse construction 
and in production that are making for a new drama all over the 
world. One can but suspect that the summary was an afterthought 
written in the light of wider knowledge of the actual theatre. 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co.) 


PartstInA Maratesta. A dramatic poem in three episodes. By 
Armando Romano. English verse by Ada Sterling. The famous 
fifteenth century Italian story of the beautiful wife of Nicolo d’Este, 
lord of Ferrara, who loved and was loved by Ugo, Nicolo’s natural 
son, with black tragedy as the outcome, is here told in verse of 
considerable richness and poetic beauty. Indeed, the sheer ornament 
seems at times too abundant, extraneous; the play as a whole is 
perhaps indirect, over-elaborate; and the style shows the tendency 
to fatal facility which is often characteristic of Italian verse. But 
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these possible shortcomings are counterbalanced by strong situa- 
tions that involve elemental human passions, by “atmosphere,” 
color, and music, and by clear-cut though largely typical character- 
ization. Parisina herself is a less striking person than Serenella, 
the fair slave who loves Ugo and betrays through jealousy the love 
between Ugo and Parisina. Parisina’s women form a kind of 
chorus, ofter! musical, but more often delaying the action by trivial 
comment. The play inevitably challenges comparison with 
D’Annunzio’s Francesca da Rimini, and stands the test better than 
might be expected. ‘Though it presents nothing new in story and 
situation, it is not merely an attempt at poetic drama, it is an actual 
achievement. In the acting, revision would be necessary, even for 
an audience with a taste for poetic drama on such a theme. Miss 
Sterling’s free translation is always adequate and often of poetic 
beauty. (New York: II Corroccio Publishing Co.) 


TuHree Prays. By Stark Young. Madretta; Addio; At the 
Shrine. ‘That the author of these plays knows the art of the theatre, 
understands acting values and the dramatic quality of the spoken 
word is evident at the first reading. But there is something more 
than that in the special sense they give of being unusually good 
material for the playhouse. It is the author’s sure grasp of what 
is dramatic in life—in character, situation, relationship—and his 
ability to focus a human story in the short space allotted to a one- 
act play in such a way that he not only plays out before us the crucial 
moment, but suggests all that has gone to the making of the crux and 
much that will come from it. The material for the plays is well- 
chosen from corners of our American life not too familiar. They 
are all tragedies of character, all built on the theme of sacrifice for 
love, swift-moving, real, and convincing. ‘The characters—there are 
only eight in the three plays—are individuals and not types, and 
every one is a part worth playing—Simon, young Nani, his Creole 
wife, and Jean-Marie, her lover, in Madretta; the Priest and Ann, 
in At the Shrine; Monkey Tom, Harry Boyd, John and Susa, in 4d- 
dio. (Cincinnati, Stewart Kidd Co.) 

Tue Emperor Jones, Dirr’RENT, THE Straw. By Eugene 
O’Neéeill. O’Neill’s brilliant and forward-looking play, The Emperor 
Jones, is already a matter of record in this magazine and in the 
American theatre; its interest for the moment lies in speculation 
as to how soon and to what extent directors of little theatres will 
recognize its marked possibilities as an addition to their repertories. 
A reading of Diff’rent re-emphasizes the power and truth of the 
dialog and unimportance of the play as a significant work of art 
when compared with the tragedy of the jungle. Nowhere has 
O’Neill written on such a consistent, high level of dramatic ex- 
pression as in the dialog of Diff’rent; yet, in conception and develop- 
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ment, the play seems to point backward rather than forward; of 
such is not the theatre of tomorrow. The Straw, O’Neill’s first 
long play to.be published before production, is peculiarly hard to 
estimate on the printed page. It is written strongly and truly, and 
its characterization is excellent; but its emotional effect as drama is 
bound up so closely with its subject, the ravages of tuberculosis, that 
the individual reaction of reader or critic is unreliable as a test of 
its dramatic worth. Actual production before the group-conscious- 
ness of an audience is always the ultimate test of a play; in the case 
of The Straw, no other test seems at all adequate. (New York: 
Boni & Liveright.) 


REPRESENTATIVE PLays By AMERICAN Dramatists. Edited by 
Montrose J. Moses. (Vol. III; 1856-1917). One should be middle- 
aged to enjoy to the full this collection of the plays which represent 
the growth of the American drama during the last sixty years. Not 
because the individual plays require either the experience or the 
supposed poise of middle-age for their appreciation. Far from it. 
Almost from first to last they are red-blooded, quick-happening, full- 
living plays, such as youth enjoys and creates—young people and a 
young theatre. But if one has gone to the theatre for, say, twenty- 
five years or more he will remember most of these plays as he first 
saw them, and will be able to add the thrills of memory to the dis- 
passionate interest aroused in reading, and so will give them a right 
valuation. For these plays are—the earlier ones, especially—plays 
for actors much more than our plays today. Which means not only 
that they contained ‘fat’ parts, like Rip Van Winkle, Francesca da 
Rimini, Paul Kauvar, but that they were so written that they needed 
an intelligent actor’s creative interpretation to supplement the drama- 
tist’s writing. It will not do to read these early plays and then 
decide that our fathers were satisfied with the theatrical while we 
require the human; the plays were written theatrically and the charac- 
ters humanized in their interpretation—some of us remember that. 
And seeing them in the same volume with Shenendoah, In Mizzoura, 
The Moth and the Flame, The New York Idea, The Easiest Way, 
and The Return of Peter Grimm gives, better than any number of 
essays, a sense of the things we are growing out of and the things 
we are growing towards, dramatically. Above all, it gives a sense 
of steady progress, with the longest step ahead after the close of 
the volume. It is doubtful whether anybody else in America could 
have done as well and as lovingly as Montrose J. Moses has, all the 
work of sifting, sorting, editing, presenting old material which such 
a volume entails, and the result is well worth the effort. The pre- 
faces are, themselves, an interesting narrative of the life of our theatre 
for two generations. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
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PLays FOR CLASSROOM INTERPRETATION. Edited by Edwin Van 
B. Knickerbocker. The study and dramatic reading of contemporary 
plays has now become a recognized part of the English course in 
many high schools. When the plays have literary merit, they de- 
serve consideration by the side of novels, poems, and essays. The 
intelligent interpretation of them, which this volume aims to en- 
courage, gives insight into human character, stimulates the imagina- 
tion in legitimate fashion, inculcates good habits of voice control, 
speech, and bodily posture; and, not least important, helps to mould 
the taste of that audience of the future which seems the chief hope 
of the theatre. All this and more Mr. Knickerbocker makes plain 
in his careful and detailed introduction to his volume, which deals 
with every phase of the study and production of classroom plays, 
and should prove of great value to both teachers and students. The 
plays have been judiciously selected with a view to the special needs 
and aptitudes of the pupils, and all have proved themselves practi- 
cable by actual use in the classroom. ‘They are Dunsany’s Golden 
Doom, Pillot’s Two Crooks and a Lady, Doris Halman’s Will o’ the 
Wisp, Lady Gregory’s Spreading the News, Margaret. Oliver’s 
Turtle Dove, Beulah Dix’s Allison’s Lad, and scene 2, act III of 
Phillips’ Ulysses. Altogether the book is not,only timely and aims 
at furthering an excellent movement, but is intelligent and practical. 


(New York: Henry Holt and Co.) 


Curer CONTEMPORARY Dramatists. Second Series. Selected 
and Edited by Thomas H. Dickinson. The first volume of this 
series, issued in 1915, has become an indispensable part of every lib- 
rary of plays. ‘The second is welcome, and commands respect if 
only for the name of its editor; but it will scarcely take its place by 
the side of its predecessor. “These dramatists, though certainly “con- 
temporary” are by no means all “chief”; and some of the plays, 
such as Guitry’s Pasteur, are of such questionable merit that one 
marvels how they found place in such a collection. But the editor 
could doubtless tell of agonizing experience with copyrights and of 
other difficulties which only the conscientious editor encounters. 


- And, after all, here are eighteen complete plays, each with some sort 


of claim to recognition, and some of them, such as Gorky’s Lower 
Depths, of great distinction, representing England, the United 
States, Ireland, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Spain, Russia, 
and Scandinavia. At least four of the Continental plays are here 
printed for the first time in English: Porto-Riche’s Loving Wife 
(L’Amoureuse), Guitry’s Pasteur, Bahr’s Concert, and Heibergs 
Tragedy of ‘Love. The collection as a whole shows an interesting 
drift toward new material and new forms—the sign of a vital and 
progressive theatre. The editor’s work has evidently: been done 
with ‘rare intelligence and care, and the result is a volume which be- 
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longs in every library of the drama both public and private. (Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago: Houghton, Mifflin Co.) 


Bopy AND Sout. A play in four acts. By Arnold Bennett. The 
recent plays by this celebrated novelist and playwright present a 
striking study in deterioration: What the Public Wants, Milestones, 
The Great Adventure, The Title, Sacred and Profane Love, to Body 
and Soul. The last named is a satirical comedy of manners, with 
plenty of action and some funny speeches and funny moments but 
no distinction or grace. Blanche Nixon, from the English midlands, 
a seller of typewriters, who impersonates Lady Mab Infold and 
“sets away with it,” is an original character, so clever, sensible, and 
hearty, that she would probably make a great hit on the stage. (New 
York: George H. Doran Co.) 


A Britt oF DivorceMENT. A play in three acts. By Clemence 
Dane. A ‘serious play; time, 1933, when the present divorce bill 
now under discussion in England, shall have become a law. A read- 
able play and one that ought to please an audience, not because it 
has to do with insanity as a ground for divorce, but because it pres- 
ents an interesting situation—the divorced husband recovering his 
reason and coming home to find his former wife about to marry 
another man. ‘The outstanding character is the daughter, Sydney 
Fairfield, a clear-sighted, impulsive and lovable girl of eighteen, who 
encourages her mother to marry the other man, but who sticks to 
her father because he needs her. She is a genuine creation. (New 


York: The Macmillan Co.) 


On VENGEANCE HEIGHT. A melodrama in one act. By Allan 
Davis and Cornelia C. Vencill. Vagabond Plays No. 2. This last 
act in the long tragedy of a feud among southern mountaineers is 
startlingly melodramatic in its plot, but in its characterization, which 
possesses actual distinction, it is more than mere melodrama. First 
produced by the Vagabond Players of Baltimore, it is a valuable 
addition to Little Theatre play material. (Baltimore: The Norman 
Remington Co.) 


Revease. A melodrama in one act. By Edward H. Smith. Vaga- 
bond Plays No. 4. Tenseness of situation could not well go further 
than in this little play about four criminals who toss a coin to deter- 
mine which of them shall give himself up to suffer death at the hands 
of the law in order to save the others. It is a “thriller” of the first 
order. First produced by the Vagabond Players, it will doubtless 
figure largely on next season’s Little Theatre bills. (Baltimore: 
The Norman Remington Co.) 
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Mary, QuEEN OF Scots. A drama in verse. In two periods 
and eight scenes. By Ada Sterling. The second period of this play 
is avowedly based upon Schiller’s Maria Stuart. The episodes have 
little interconnection and the verse is more than usually wooden, but 
the sixth episode, the meeting between Mary and Elizabeth in the 
woods of Fotheringay, is dramatic and well-written, and might be 
presented as a one-act play. (New York: Oxford University Press.) 


Essays ON Mopern Dramatists. By William Lyon Phelps. 
Barrie, Shaw, Galsworthy, Fitch, Maeterlinck, and Rostand are the 
subjects of these—not “essays,” but pleasant, verbose, and altogether 
uncritical talks. Like the same author’s Twentieth Century Theatre, 
this book simply records the impressions of an intelligent and appre- 
ciative theatre-goer and is just as much given to unjustified super- 
latives and outrageous generalizations. It adds nothing to our knowl- 
edge of the playwrights discussed or of the theatre in general. The 
best thing about it is that is written by a man who loves, and fre- 
quents the theatre and wants to see it do its best. And Professor 
Phelps’ appreciation and active promotion of what is best in the 
theatre will cover a multitude of sins—even this one. (New York: 


The Macmillan Co.) 


Bopy AND Sout. By Elizabeth Marsh. An interesting verse play, 
half mystic but wholly vital and suggestive. One that is well worth 
reading and that would act well in capable hands. (Boston: The 
Cornhill Co.) 


OLLANTA, AN ANCIENT PERUVIAN Drama. By Frances C. Wen- 
rich. This is not the original play but a re-dramatization from the 
story of the play and a few fragments published in a miscellany of 
literature. (Boston: Richard Badger.) 


Pan IN AmBusH. A fantasy in one act. By Marjorie Patterson. 
A good deal of humor, satire 4 la Gilbert, and verse which at the 
best of its facility and fun reminds one again of Gilbert, make a 
pleasing fantasy. Rightly played, it ought to captivate a Little 
Theatre audience, and it seems to have done this at the Vagabond 
Playhouse, where it was first produced. (Baltimore: The Norman 
Remington Co.) 


Six Wuo Pass WHILE THE LENTILS Boi. By Stuart Walker. 
This is a separate edition of the well-known fantasy, a standard in 
Little Theatre bills, formerly printed only in the first volume of 
Portmanteau plays. (Cincinnati: Stewart Kidd Co.) 
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Learn to Act by Acting 


HE School of the Theatre com- 
bines, in this new idea of stage 
education, the advantages of an ex- 
cellent technical school with those 


Board of Managers 
Walter Hampden 


Clare Tree Major of a first class stock company. 
Arthur Hohl 

George Arliss The technical training covers voice, 
Arthur Hopkins diction, vocal expression and inter- 
Robert Edmond Jones pretation, pantomime, dancing, fenc- 
William Lyon Phelps ing, and other subjects necessary to 


Kenneth Macgowan pertect and free the personality. 


A student experimental theatre with regu- 
lation stage is part of the school equipment 
and is operated entirely by students. 


Public performances are given throughout the entire season, providing the 


young actor with adequate opportunity to gain the practical familiarity with 
the stage and with audiences, so necessary a part of professional education. 


THE SCHOOL of the THEATRE 


For information please write 128 E. 58th St., New York 

















Booth Tarkington’s 


Clarence The Country Cousin Penrod 
* *¥ * *~ 


A Tailor-Made Man The Little Teacher 
By Harry James Smith 
*% So % % 


Little Women 


A Dramatization of Louisa M. Alcott’s World Famous Story 
in Four Acts 


By Marion De Forest 
~ % % ~ 


The above plays ready in September. Price 75 cents each. 
Send for latest list of new plays. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


28-30 West 38th Street New York City 
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RUSSIAN ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIOS 


FORTY-SEVEN WEST FORTY-NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phor Circle 


ROFESSOR ROERICH, the distinguished Rus- 
P sian painter, showed his high regard for the artistic 
quality and historical accuracy of the work of the 
Russian Arts & Crafts Studios when he entrusted to them 
the realization of his costume designs for “Snegurochka,” 
the opera by Rimsky-Korsakoff, which he is mounting tor 
the Chicago Opera Company The Russian Arts & Crafts 
Studios executed 240 of these designs, of which a number 
are illustrated on pages 294—296 of this magazine. 


‘The Studios also designed and executed the costumes 
and supervised the scenery and lighting of the new Ger- 
trude Hoffman Production. 


Among the theatres, organizations and _ productions 
through which their work has appeared in America are 
the following: 


Chicago Opera Co. Lexington Opera Co. 
The Hippodrome Ziegfeld’s “Sally” 
South American Opera Co. 


Rialto Theatre Alice Brady’s “The Dancer’s Peril’’ 
Community Motion Picture Co. Winter Garden 
Boston Community Theatre Capitol Theatre 
John Cort Productions H. & K. Enterprises 
Gertrude Hoffman Martin Ferrari 


Vera Sabina Moulin Rouge 
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NOW READY 


MISS LULU BETT 
The play 


By ZONA GALE 


With the two endings, 
the original conclusion 
highly praised by the 
critics and the revised 
version more generally 
approved by the public. 


At all booksellers $1.75 net 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
London New York 


THE THEATRE 
of TOMORROW 


By Kenneth Macgowan 


This volume by one of the 
editors of the Theatre Arts 
Magazine sets forth the ideas 
behind the new stagecraft, the 
reforms in the physical play- 
house, and changes in contem- 
porary plays which all point to- 
wards a new drama. 


Its 80 illustrations, 8 in color, 
form the most complete visual- 
ization of the new movement 
available in book form. 


(Octavo) $5.00. 
Postage 20 cents. 


For sale at any bookstore or at 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, PUB. 
121 W. 40th St., New York 





FLORENCE S. BASS 
DeEcoRATIVE INTERIOR FURNISHING 
including 
FURNITURE, TEXTILES, LAMPS, 
DRAPERIES, FLOOR-COVERINGS, 
Barc. 
both modern and antique 


21 East 49th Street 
New York 


Telephone, 
Plaza 3344 











Fifty Contemporary One-Act 
P lays--Edited by Shay and Loving 
$5.00 

The Provincetown Plays 
Edited by Cook and Shay 
$2.50 


Frank Shay’s Bookshop 


“The Play Centre of America” 
4 Christopher St., New York 


Send for new catalogue 


BAKER’S 
PLAYS 


Send for our new 1922 cata- 
logues in which are listed more 
than one thousand plays, many 
of them new this season. We 
publish many plays of unusual 
interest to theatres, little or big. 
Our new department of manu- 
script plays bids fair to gain con- 
siderable prominence. 
OUR PURPOSE 

To carry in stock copies of 
every play in print either here 
or abroad. To give speedy and 
faultless service. 








WALTER H. BAKER CO. 


Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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MARY DALE CLARKE 
& 
CHARLES JAMES FOX 


Characteristic 
Portraits 


os 
Artistic 


Stage Pictures. 


By Appointment. 





6005 Fifth Avenue, 
New York Cily. 


Mr. Morgan Farley Telephone 


an Plaza 1492. 
“DEBURAL 








THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE 
TWENTY-ONE COMPLETE SETS LEFT 


with articles, plays and sketches by 


GORDON CRAIG ROBERT E. JONES 
LEE SIMONSON GILBERT CANNAN 
W. B. YEATS STARK YOUNG 
WALTER PRICHARD EATON JOHN DRINKWATER 
SUSAN GLASPELL ARTHUR HOPKINS 
EUGENE O’NEILL ROLLO PETERS 

SAM HUME ZOE AKINS 
PADRAIC COLUM NICOLAS ROERICH 


Volumes I-V (complete), $22.50; Volume II, $3.00; Volume 

IV, $4.00; Volume V, $3.25. (Volumes I and III sold only 

with complete sets.) Special: Volumes I-V bound $29.00. 
Write for prices on single back numbers. 


7 East 42nd St. Theatre Arts Magazine New York City 
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